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.A.     REPLY 


TO 


"CONFESSION      VINDICATED." 


■Scire  volunt  secreta  domus,  atque  inde  timeri. — Juvenal,  Sat.  iii.,  113. 

They  search  the  secrets  of  the  house,  and  so 

Are  worshipped  there,  and  feared  for  what  they  know. — Dryden. 


A  very  striking  characteristic  of  the  present  day  is  that  priests  of  the 
Roman  Church  are  coming  forward  in  various  parts  of  the  country  to  deliver 
controversial  lectures.  Among  these,  the  Rev.  Dr.  M'Cave,  a  priest  of  the 
Roman  Church  at  Bilston,  has  delivered  a  series  of  lectures  on  various  sub- 
jects, all  of  which  have  been  fully  reported  in  a  local  paper,  the  Midland 
Counties  Express.  The  lecture  on  "  Confession  Vindicated  "  has  been  re- 
published as  a  pamphlet,  and  has  received  most  nattering  notices  in  Romish 
journals.  For  various  reasons  I  have  selected  this  lecture  for  review  :  First, 
because  the  subject,  above  all  others,  has  become  popular  from  the  fact  that 
some  among  the  "Anglican  Priesthood,"  as  they  call  themselves,  are  striving 
to  re-introduce  the  Roman  system  of  confession  ;  and,  secondly,  because  Dr. 
M'Cave  himself  admits  that  the  practice  of  confession  has  become  "  the 
great  question  of  religious  controversy." 

Dr.  M'Cave's  lecture  is  the  most  plausible  exposition  I  know  of,  as  an 
apology  for  the  system,  and  I  cannot  do  better  than  take  that  lecture  for 
my  text. 

Dr.  M'Cave,  as  his  reason  for  introducing  such  a  subject  for  his  Sunday 
evening  lecture,  commences  by  saying  : — 

"At  this  moment  the  common  practice  of  confession  has  become  the  great  question 
of  religious  controversy,  which  its  enemies  publicly  traduce  as  a  gigantic  system  of  fraud 
on  the  part  of  the  Romish  Church,  for  the  purpose  of  furthering  secret  lewdness  and  im- 
morality." 

While  admitting,  with  Dr.  M'Cave,  the  vast  importance  of  the  subject 
in  a  moral  as  well  as  a  religious  point  of  view,  and  that  it  is  one  gigantic 
system  of  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  Romish  Church,  I  demur,  in  the  outlet, 
to  the  words  "  for  the  purpose  of  furthering  secret  lewdness  and  immorality. " 
We  do  not  bring  such  an  accusation  against  the  Romish  Church  or  her 
priesthood.  What  we  say  is  (with  the  historian  Hume),  that  "  it  is  one  of 
the  most  powerful  engines  that  ever  was  contrived  for  degrading  the  laity, 
and  giving  their  spiritual  guides  an  entire  ascendancy  over  them,"  and 
therefore  is  it  that  the  system  is  so  strenuously  insisted  on  by  the  Romish 
priesthood.  In  a  religious  point  of  view  we  say,  also  with  Hume,  "  that 
though  the  priest's  absolution,  which  attends  confession,  serves  somewhat  to 
ease  weak  minds  from  the  immediate  agonies  of  superstitious  terror,  it 
operates    only  by  enforcing   superstition  itself,  and  thereby  preparing   the 


mind  for  a  more  violent  relapse  in  the  same  direction."  "With  regard  to 
the  alleged  "  secret  lewdness  and  immorality,"  that  is  a  result  which,  accord- 
ing to  their  own  admission,  is  inseparable  from  the  system.  If  it  be  other- 
wise, it  is  to  the  great  credit  of  the  priest ;  for  this  simple  reason,  that,  while 
training  at  college,  and  yet  young,  he  has  to  study  and  make  himself 
acquainted  with  books,  on  what  is  falsely  called  "  moral  theology,"  of  the 
grossest  and  most  obscene  nature  that  can  possibly  be  conceived  by  the  most 
depraved  mind;  and  these  books  are  exclusively  compiled  by  celibate  priests 
themselves  ! l  The  priest,  they  tell  us,  is  the  physician  of  the  soul.  It  is 
necessary,  therefore,  that  he  should  be  fundamentally  acquainted  with  vice 
in  every  grade,  form,  and  phase.  As  our  theological  students  go  through, 
a  course  of  Paley  or  Hooker,  so  the  theological  students  of  Rome  undergo  a 
course  of  study  of  every  phase  of  wickedness,  sensuality  and  vice  that  can 
be  imagined,  presented  to  them  in  their  text  books — such  as  Sanchez,  Bailly, 
Delahogue,  Dens  and  Liguori — in  most  familar  language.  These  books  of 
moral  and  scholastic  theology  constitute  the  moral  training  of  the  Roman 
priesthood.  Their  pages  are  crammed  with  the  most  filthy  details  of  vice  of 
the  most  complicated  and  improbable  nature,  descending  to  minute  particu- 
lars. The  secrets  even  of  the  marriage  bed  occupy  no  inconsiderable  por- 
tion of  the  pages  of  these  works,  and  are  made  expressly  the  subjects  on 
which  married  women  are  to  be  exclusively  interrogated  by  celibate  priests.2 
Think  of  this,  men  of  England  !  Are  you  prepared  to  let  the  priest  draw  back 
the  curtain,  and  come  between  you  and  all  that  is  dear  and  sacred  to  your- 
selves ] 

A  leading  fallacy  runs  through  the  entire  system  of  "  moral  theology," 
falsely  so  called  \  namely,  a  laboured  endeavour  to  define  how  far  a  foul  de- 
sire, the  actual  perpetration  of  which  would  amount  to  mortal  sin,  can.  be 
conceived,  and  how  far  it  can  be  carried  out,  to  fall  short  of  what  they 
choose  to  designate  as  mortal,  so  as  to  bring  it  under  the  category  of 
venial  sin  ! 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  pollute  these  pages  with  any  details — "  For  it 
is  a  shame  even  to  speak  of  those  tilings  which  are  done  of  them  in  secret." 

.     .     .     .     Xon  tamen  intus 
Digna  geii  promes  in  sccnam  :  multaquc  tollcs 

ulis,  quia  mox  narret  facundia  pra>sens. — Hor.  Ars  Poet.  v.  182. 

"  Yet  there  avc  things  improper  for  a  scene, 

Which  men  of  judgment  only  will  relate." — Eoscommon. 

Following  the  example  of  Romish  controversial  writers  in  .   Dr. 

M'Cave.  compares  the  alleged  "  obscenities  "  of  the  Bi 

cities  contained  in  these    books  of  moral   theology.     To    support  this 

view  he  calls  in  aid  the  infidel  Tom  Payne,  who,  he  informs  us,  undertook 

.niiusk"  the  Bible. Societies  by  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  'The  Bible  Un- 

■d  ;  '   therein    lie    pointed    out    how   it   was   possible    to    compose    as 

villainous  a  pamphlet,  under  t^al  quotations  from  the 

a  it  was   to   publi  1.' "     Dr. 

va  continues  : — 

"liowa  bla«]  as  foully  ami   unjustly  ag 

i  the  puril  •  aa  ;i  calumniator  had  argued  from  a  work  of 

• 
lik.-  ti  tho  Pentati  iich,  upon 

whom  devolved  the  duty  of  administering  fcfc*  law." 

J3y  this  Dr.  M'Cave  would  intend  to  convey  to  those  who  have  not  read  the 


pages  of  Dens,  Liguori,  &c.  (he  does  not  repudiate  them,  or  set  them  aside 
as  obsolete,  or  not  of  present  authority  in  England),  that  they  are  not  more 
obscene  than  the  pages  of  the  Pentateuch.  If  he  intends  to  convey  this 
meaning,  how  are  we  to  find  words  sufficiently  strong  to  condemn  such  a  perver- 
sion of  all  that  is  true  and  holy  for  the  low  purposes  of  controversy.  We  meet, 
it  is  true,  with  narrations  and  historical  facts  in  the  Old  Testament,  which 
would  not  be  subjects  of  conversation  except  to  condemn  or  serve  as  land- 
marks for  warning ;  but  do  these  bear  any  comparison  with  the  passages 
in  Rome's  filthy  books  whilst  treating  of  what  they  falsely  call  Moral  Theo- 
logy, under  the  plea  of  "  administering  the  law  1  "  The  law,  as  laid  down 
by  our  blessed  Lord,  is  that  "All  unrighteousness  is  sin."  "  He  that  con- 
ceives in  the  mind  that  which  is  a  sin  has  sinned  in  the  heart  already."  But 
Roman  priests  will  gravely  discuss,  dissect,  and  quibble  whether  the  act 
contemplated,  but  not  actually  perpetrated,  amounts  to  a  mortal  or  venial  sin  ! 

The  usual  complaint  is, that  we  either  misquote  or  misrepresent  their 
works,  but  the  fact  is,  we  dare  not  quote  their  words  even  in  their  Latin 
garb,  much  less  in  our  vernacular  ;  their  publication  has  been  the  subject 
of  a  criminal  prosecution ;  so  that  Roman  apologists  can  afford  to  be  bold 
and  dogmatic,  for  they  know  that  no  one,  with  any  sense  of  decency,  would 
transcribe  from  their  polluted  pages.  The  very  description  of  the  acts 
recited  in  Roman  books  of  moral  theology  makes  the  flesh  creep  and  the 
roots  of  the  hair  tingle ;  but,  nevertheless,  we  have  a  number  of  celibate 
priests  holding  to  the  opinion  that  such  sins  as  are  there  contemplated  are 
only  venial,  by  others  that  they  are  mortal;  whereas  there  could  be  but  one 
honest  opinion.  Then  why  discuss  them  1  And  yet  these  celibates  will  sit 
down  quietly  to  suggest  some  of  the  most  hideous  vices,  describe  them 
minutely,  and  then  discuss  where  the  artful  evasion  of  a  consummation  of 
the  vice,  considered  in  itself  a  mortal  sin,  but  if  it  is  not  carried  out  in  the 
letter,  can  be  construed  into  a  venial  sin  S  3  Surely  Dr.  M'Cave  will  not 
argue  that  such  questions  are  necessary  to  be  canvassed  and  discussed  by 
"  those  upon  whom  devolves  the  (self-imposed)  duty  of  administering  the 
law  1 "  And  for  whose  benefit,  I  would  ask  1  It  is  not  pretended  for  the 
benefit  of  the  jDriest,  for  Liguori  admits  that  the  priest  often  succumbs  to 
temptation  in  carrying  out  his  duty.  He  goes  so  far  as  to  say,  that  the 
"  parish  priest,  who  oftentimes  may  have  fallen  into  sin  in  hearing  con- 
fession," is  not,  therefore,  bound  to  resign  his  office.4  And  certainly  it 
cannot  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  penitent,  who  should  be  taught  to  abstain 
from  all  "  appearance  of  evil."  To  compare  such  obscenities,  as  pollute  the 
pages  of  Rome's  theology,  miscalled  moral,  with  the  relation  of  historical 
facts  in  the  Old  Testament,  is  a  proposition  that  could  emanate  only  from 
an  Infidel  or  a  Romish  casuist.  Liguori  himself  even  pretends  to  blush 
when  introducing  the  subject ;  and,  while  admitting  its  abominable  character, 
the  very  mention  of  which,  he  tells  us,  pollutes  the  minds  of  men,5  regrets 
that  the  frequent  mention  of  such  questions  in  the  confessional,  renders  its  con- 
sideration imperative !  And  it  is  this  Dr.  M'Cave  calls  the  "  duty  pf 
administering. the  law."     May  heaven  preseiwe  us  from  such  legislators  ! 

The  direct  immorality  the  system  encourages  is  too  apparent  to  question; 
Take  the  example  I  have  later  adduced.  An  adulteress,  we  are  told,  coming 
from  the  confessional,  may  declare  that  she  is  innocent  of  the  crime  she  has 
just  confessed,  because,  by  confession,  the  sin  itself  is  taken  away;  and  then 
a  grave  dissertation  is  entered  upon,  whether,  if  the  priest  himself  be  the 
delinquent,  he  is  to  be  denounced  ! 


6 

As  to  the  penitent,  he  or  she  is  bound  "  to  confess  every  particular  with 
confidence,  and  be  ashamed  of  nothing;"  and  a  "good  confessor  begins  to 
investigate  the  cause  and  seriousness  of  the  disease,  by  interrogating  con- 
cerning the  person  with  whom,  the  combination  of  circumstances,  <fcc.,6 
entering  into  more  minute  and  excruciating  particulars  than  I  care  to  follow 
out. 

Conceive  a  young  priest  studying  all  this  as  an  art,  which  he  has  at  a 
future  day  to  exercise  daily  as  a  profession,  with  his  mind  impregnated  with 
all  that  he  lias  brooded  over  in  secret.  Being  thus  "  thoroughly  finished,"  he 
is  sent  forth  for  the  "cure  of  souls,"  with  the  imminent  peril  of  his  own.  He 
is  at  once  called  upon  to  put  in  practice  what  he  has  been  so  long  learning  in 
theory.  Every  woman  in  his  parish,  old  or  young,  married  or  maid,  is  bound 
under  pain  of  mortal  sin,  to  disclose  to  him,  in  "  secret  conference,"  all  her 
innermost  thoughts  and  acts,  to  the  "  minutest  particular."  All  that  the 
priest  has  learnt  in  the  pages  of  Sanchez,  Bailly,  Dens,  and  Liguori  must 
now  float  through  his  longing  but  bewildered  imagination.  He,  necessarily, 
has  poured  into  his  bosom,  as  a  common  receptacle,  the  depravities  of  his  parish, 
and  his  mind  thus  becomes  a  moral  cesspool.  How  can  it  be  otherwise  1  The 
greater  the  sinner  the  greater  necessity  for  confession.  His  mind  has  long 
since  been  corrupted  by  the  study  of  the  obscene  casuistries  of  Rome's  Moral 
Theology,  and  he  is  now  prepared,  with  the  most  subtle  ingenuity  to  draw  on 
the  penitent  in  confession — piety,  a  probing  curiosity  and  sensuality,  forming 
a  complicated  combination  of  contending  elements. 

To  conceive  a  different  picture,  one  must  suppose  all  are  pure,  and  have 
no  evil  acts  or  thoughts  to  confess.  That  this  is  not  so  Liguori  himself 
admits.  "  Oh  that  this  subject,"  he  exclaims,  "  were  not  so  frequent  as  it  is 
in  confession,  so  that  it  did  not  behove  the  confessor  to  be  fully  altogether, 
but  only  briefly  instructed  !"  They  are  compelled  "  to  stir  up  the  til  thy  mire 
to  cure  the  disease." 

A  celibate  priest  has  to  pass  through  a  terrible  ordeal.  I  know  no  man 
who  is  more  to  be  commiserated  than  the  parish  priest,  under  the  cruel  and 
iron  rule  of  forced  celibacy.  The  mind  governs  the  body  ;  debauch  the  one, 
and  the  other,  it  is  only  human  nature  to  expect,  must  succumb.  There  may 
be,  and  doubtless  are,  some  in  the  Roman  Church  who  stand  forth  as  brilliant 
exceptions,  who  have  passed  through  the  crucible  unscathed.  All  honour 
to  them !  They  are  noble  martyrs !  But  the  man  of  sorrow,  Job,  truly 
said/' Who  can  bring  a  clean  thing  out  of  an  unclean?"  and  St.  James, 
*  Doth  a  fountain  send  forth  at  the  same  place  sweet  water  and  bitter  ?" 
Priests  have  "  passions,  feelings,  hearts,  like  other  men  ; "  and  the  unhappy 
climax,  pointed  out  by  their  own  instructor,  is  admitted  to  be  the  result, 
which  sad  experience  has  confirmed  in  too  many  cases,  of  the  original  training 
and  subsequent  requirement  of  his  Church — his  own  forced  celibacy  on  the 
one  hand,  and  dangerous  familiarity  with  vice  and  opportunities  on  the  other. 
Liguori  exclaims : — 

"  Oh,  how  many  confessors  have  lost  their  own  souls,  and  those  of  their  ponitonta, 
on  account  of  mhhc  negligence  in  hearing  the  confession  of  women  !         .        .         . 
oh, h«w  many  priests,  who  before  were  innocmt,  on  aocoantof  similar  attraction*,  which 
1  e  ari  in  the  spirit,  have  losthoth  God  and  their  own  souls !"  7 

Now  turn  to  Dr.  M'Oive's  opening  words,  and  his  complaint  that  the 
confessional  is  denounced  by  us  as  a  gigantic  system  of  fraud  of  the  Roman 
Church,  fur  the  purpose  of   furthering  lewdness  and    immorality.     Let  the 


reader  judge  between  us,  with  this  warning,  that  we  are  precluded  from 
laying  the  system  bare  from  its  very  nature ;  the  enormities  inseparable 
from  it  can  only  be  revealed  at  the  expense  of  teaching  those  very  crimes  we 
deprecate; hence  the  incalculable  mischief  that  must  arise  by  the  indiscriminate 
circulation  of  the  "  Confessional  Unmasked,"  by  too  zealous  but  indiscreet 
Protestants.  But  of  this  we  are  certain,  that  secret  confession,  as  a  sacra- 
mental process,  first,  encourages  vice  by  holding  out  to  the  sinner  the  delusive 
hope  of  absolution  of  sins  through  confession  to  a  priest,  by  the  application 
of  Rome's  casuistry  as  to  venial  and  mortal  sins,  and  the  compounding  of 
future  punishment  by  some  penitential  act  or  pecuniary  mulct.  And  secondly, 
that  the  priest  himself  jeopardises  his  own  soul  in  the  process  of  "  adminis- 
tering the  law."  But  what  astonishes  us  is,  the  deliberate  manner  in  which 
they  calculate  the  probabilities  of  a  vice  falling  within  the  category  of  venial 
or  mortal  sin,  and  the  apparent  perfect  indifference  whether  a  recreant  priest 
is  to  be  denounced,  or  not,  in  abusing  his  sacred  office,  if  only  the  scandal 
does  not  get  abroad. 

With  this  I  dismiss  the  most  painful  part  of  the  task  I  have  set  myself, 
forced  on  me  by  Dr.  M'Cave's  opening  assertion  •  and  therefore  he  alone  is 
responsible  if  I  have  overstepped  the  bounds  of  strict  decorum.  I  shall  now 
turn  to  the  controversial  view  of  the  subject. 

When  a  Lecturer  undertakes  to  speak  on  a  particular  subject,  or  vindicate 
a  particular  doctrine,  it  is  essential  that  he  should  first  clearly  define  the 
subject  or  doctrine  he  proposes  to  explain  or  vindicate.  This  is  the  more 
essential  when  a  person  is  placed  on  the  defensive,  and  undertakes  to 
"  vindicate  "  a  dogma  or  point  of  belief,  confessedly  assailed  from  without. 
He  should  clearly  define  what  is  authoritatively  taught  by  his  sect,  then 
show  the  nature  of  the  attack,  and  lastly,  vindicate  his  Church's  opinions. 
The  references  to  authorities  also  should  be  clear  and  precise,  and  the  very 
words  of  the  author  given.  Now  Dr.  M'Cave  has  conformed  to  none  of 
these  requirements  in  the  two  lectures  he  has  delivered  at  St.  Mary's  Church, 
Bilston,  on  "  Confession  Vindicated."  It  is  not  surprising  that  he  should 
make  these  omissions,  for  it  is  the  usual  practice  of  Roman  controversialists, 
Were  they  properly  to  define  their  Church's  teachings  on  any  particulai 
doctrine,  the  inevitable  result  would  be,  that  the  quotations  relied  on  tc 
bolster  up  that  doctrine  would  fail  to  carry  out  the  assertions  of  the  lecturer 
In  addition  to  this,  they  are  compelled,  even  without  the  precise  defini- 
tion of  the  doctrine,  to  misquote  their  authorities,  making  the  authors 
say  what  they  never  intended,  and  then  base  all  their  arguments  on  these 
perversions.  Dr.  M'Cave  not  only  has  not  defined  the  Roman  doctrine 
and  practice  of  "  Confession,"  but  he  has  pressed  into  his  service  a  series 
of  respected  names,  with  others  of  questionable  character  and  authority 
to  bolster  up  his  case.  Nay,  further,  he  garbles,  misquotes,  pervert! 
and  suppresses  facts  and  authors,  and  emerging  from  this  mass  of  decep 
tion,  he  waves  his  flag  triumphantly,  as  if  he  had  gained  a  great  victory 
We  shall  presently  see  how  he  accomplishes  this  feat  of  literary  leger 
demain  ;  and,  in  order  that  we  may  appreciate  his  citations,  I  propose  t< 
fill  up  the  hiatus  in  Dr.  M'Cave's  definition,  and  then  apply  his  citationi 
to  that  definition. 

A  very  popular  little  manual8  defines  "Confession"  to  be  "  an  accusatioi 
and  declaration  of  sins,  made  by  a  penitent  against  himself,  to  a  priest  who  hcu 
power  to  absolve  him,  and  to  enjoin  upon  him  a  penance  proportionate  to  hi 


guilt."  The  penitent  must  come  to  this  tribunal  in  a  prepared  state  of  mind, 
which  is  called  attrition,  but  sometimes  improperly  called  contrition.  This 
attrition,  with  confession  and  absolution  and  satisfaction,  together  form  the 
Roman  Sacrament  of  Penance.  Confession  and  absolution  are  inseparable 
from  "  Penance."  In  order,  therefore,  to  understand  and  define  the  doctrine 
fully,  we  must  take  it  in  its  entirety,  and  I  will  follow  the  exact  words  of 
their  decrees,  catechism  and  recognised  authorities. 

*  Penance  is  one  of  the  seven  so-called  Sacraments  of  the  Roman  Church ; 
and  was  so  declared  to  be  by  the  first  canon  passed  at  the  seventh  session  of 
the  Council  of  Trent,  a.d.  1551  ;9  and  is,  with  its  attendant  ceremonies,  im- 
posed as  an  article  of  faith  backed  by  fifteen  distinct  curses,  if  we  refuse  to 
accept  them.  It  is  declared  that  the  administration  of  this  sacrament  confers 
a  grace  on  the  recipient  by  the  act  performed.10  It  is  stated  to  be  as  necessary 
to  salvation,  for  those  who  have  sinned  after  baptism,  as  baptism  itself  for  the 
unregenerate.11  The  effect  is  to  wash  away  all  sins  of  thought  and  deed  after 
baptism.  There  is  no  sin,  however  grievous,  no  crime  however  enormous,  or 
however  frequently  repeated,  which  penance  does  not  remit  ;  and  the  sacrament 
may  be  continually  repeated.12  To  this  sacrament  belongs,  in  a  special  man- 
ner, the  efficacy  of  remitting  actual  guilt,  and  without  its  intervention  we 
cannot  obtain  or  even  hope  for  pardon.13  To  this  there  is  an  exception  to 
which  I  shall  presently  refer.  It  will  be  at  once  perceived  that  this  sacra- 
ment stands,  practically,  of  the  highest  importance  in  the  Roman  Church, 
having  extraordinary  and  peculiar  privileges  attached  to  it.  The  frequent 
repetition  of  mortal  sins — theft,  murder,  adultery,  sacrilege — u  however 
enormous  the  crime  may  be,  or  however  often  repeated,  is  no  bar  to  the  grace 
taking  effect,  an  essential  feature,  as  we  shall  see  as  wc  proceed. 

Every  sacrament  consists,  according  to  Roman  theology,  of  matter,  which 
is  called  the  element,  and  form  which  is  commonly  called  the  word.15  This 
sacrament  has  three  integral  and  inseparable  parts  : — Firstly,  Attrition ; 
secondly,  Confession  or  Absolution  ;  thirdly,  Satisfaction.  Each  of  these  is 
called  a  part  of  Penance.  Here  the  acts  of  the  penitent, — attrition,  confession, 
and  satisfaction — are  called  the  ''  matter  as  it  were,"  1(i  of  the  sacrament ;  the 
form  is  in  the  words  of  the  priest  absolving  the  penitent,  "  I  absolve  thee." 
Wanting  either  of  these  parts,  the  absolution,  though  pronounced,  would  be 
void.  I  may  here  observe  that  Peter  Lombard,  Bishop  of  Paris,  who  lived 
in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  was  the  first  to  define  or  determine  that 
the  three  parts  of  penance  were  "  contrition,  confession,  and  satisfaction  ;  "17 
while  Durandus,  an  eminent  Romish  scholastic  divine,  who  was  successively 
Bishop  of  Puy  and  Meux,  near  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  denied 
that  contrition  and  confession  were  parts  of  penance,  giving  his  retisons,  but 
with  Avhich  we  are  not  concerned.18  Peter  Lombard's  theory  was  first  imposed 
for  belief,  as  of  faith,  in  the  year  1551,  by  the  -4th  canon  of  the  14th  session 
of  the  Trent  Council,  under  pain  of  anathema  ! 

If  Dr.  M'Cave  cannot  prove  the  above  definition  of  the  doci  far  as 

I  have  proceeded,  to  be  erroneous,  then  it  devolves  on  him  to  show  that,  pre- 
vious to  Peter  Lombard's  time,  it  was  the  doctrine  of  the  Roman  <  faurch  that 
penance  did  consist  of  these  three  parti  ;  if  he  cannot  (and  I  i<  assert 

that  he  cannot),  the  theory  is  at  once  stamped  as  a  novelty  in  this  one 
essential* 

I  have  used  the  word  attrition  instead  of  contrition  ;  this  is  practically,  if 
lot  literally,  correct.  Contrition  is  a  state  of  mind  which  involves  a  repent- 
ance of  sin  from  the  love  of  God  and  hatred  of  sin,  a  pure  motive  ;  attrition 


is  a  state  of  mind  arising  from  the  fear  of  punishment  or  hell,  consequent  on 
sin,  an  imperfect  motive.  The  forsaking  and  abandoning  of  sin  is  a  require- 
ment of  the  former  •  whereas,  attrition  does  not  presuppose  this  requirement, 
but  merely  a  determination  expressed  (not  necessarily  carried  out)  of  sinning 
no  more  ; 10  for,  as  we  have  seen,  one  of  the  greatest  pretended  advantages  of 
penance  is,  that  the  grace  of  absolution  is  supposed  to  take  effect,  however 
grievous  the  sin,  or  however  often  repeated  after  absolution. 

The  Church  of  Rome  admits  that  true  and  pure  contrition  can  never 
be  rejected  by  God  ;  and  as  soon  as  we  have  received  this  contrition  in  our 
hearts  our  sins  are  forgiven,  and  through  it  we  obtain  from  God  the  im- 
mediate pardon  of  our  sins  without  the  sacrament  of  penance,  without  con- 
fession, absolution,  and  satisfaction ;  and  this  is  the  important  exception  to 
which  I  referred.  But  they  tell  us  that  this  is  a  degree  of  repentance  which 
few  reach,  and  through  this  perfect  contrition  very  few  can  hope  to  be  saved. 
It,  therefore,  became  necessary  that  the  Almighty,  in  His  mercy,  should 
afford  us  a  less  precarious  and  less  difficult  means  of  reconciliation  and  salva- 
tion. And  this  has  been  provided  in  the  admirable  wisdom  of  Providence,  by 
giving  to  the  Roman  Church,  and  to  no  other  Church,  those  imaginary  imple- 
ments called  the  Keys  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  It  is  laid  down  as  a  doctrine 
of  the  Roman  Church,  firmly  to  be  believed  and  professed  by  all  her  children, 
that  if  the  sinner  have  recourse  to  the  tribunal  of  penance,  with  a  sincere 
sorrow  for  his  sins,  and  an  expressed  resolution  of  avoiding  them  for  the  future 
(which  resolution  we  have  seen  he  need  not  keep,  and  even  without  any 
such  resolution,  for  if  he  fall  again,  he  can  renew  his  application,  however 
often  repeated,  and  however  grievous  the  sin  may  be),  although  he  bring  not 
with  him  that  contrition  which  may  be  sufficient  of  itself  to  obtain  the  par- 
don of  sin ;  all  his  sins,  if  they  be  duly  confessed  to  a  priest,  are  thereupon 
remitted  and  pardoned  by  the  power  of  the  keys.20 

The  apparent  meaning  of  the  Trent  decree  is  that  the  penitent  need  not 
disavow  the  purpose  of  continuing  in  sin,  but  merely  that  of  continuing  in 
sin  with  a  hope  of  pardon  as  his  motive.  These  two  propositions  are,  however, 
thus  plainly  laid  down :  1st,  Perfect  repentance  is  not  required,  in  order  that  a 
man  may  obtain  the  remission  of  his  mortal  sins  in  the  Sacrament  of  Penance;21 
2nd,  Attrition,  or  imperfect  repentance,  of  itself,  will  not  attain  the 
forgiveness,  but  it  will  do  so  by  being  followed  up  by  confession  to  a  priest 
and  his  absolution.  This,  I  maintain,  is  the  deliberate  teaching  of  the  Roman 
Church.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  imperfect  repentance  is,  in  effect, 
transmuted  into  a  perfect  repentance  by  means  of  the  so-called  sacrament. 
This  was  the  doctrine  established  at  the  Council  of  Trent,  but  which  did  not 
exist  previous  to  that  time,  as  vouched  by  Dominicus  Soto,  Bishop  of 
Segovia,  who  very  shortly  previous  to  the  meeting  of  this  Council,  wrote 
that  it  was  merely  a  matter  of  Doctors'  opinion,  and  not  of  the  certitude  of 
faith,  that  anyone  could,  from  a  mere  state  of  attrition,  be  converted  into  a 
state  of  contrition  by  the  Sacrament  of  Penance.'22 

And  Melchior  Canus  (afterwards  Bishop  in  the  Roman  Church,  about 
A.  D.  1540),  was  the  first  who  preached  the  doctrine  that  attrition,  joined  with 
the  Sacrament  of  Penance,  was  sufficient  to  obtain  the  forgiveness  of 
sins.23 

Thus  we  advance  a  step  further,  and  if  Dr.  M'Cave  cannot  show  that  I 
have  erroneously  stated  the  doctrine  of  his  Church,  it  becomes  incumbent  on 
him  to  prove  .that,  prior  to  the  dates  named  by  me,  this  extraordinary 
phenomenon  in  theology  existed,  as  an  admitted  doctrine,  even  in  the  Roman 
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Church,  which  I  challenge  him  to  do.  Dr.  M'Cave  has  challenged  proof  of 
the  novelty  of  the  doctrine,  and  calls  for  evidence,  and  I  give  it.  He  is  now 
thrown  on  the  defensive,  as  a  Roinanist  always  must  be. 

In  order  to  understand  the  complicated  process  used  in  the  Church  of 
Rome  for  converting  a  wicked  person  into  a  state  of  grace,  the  reader  must 
fully  appreciate  what  has  been  laid  down,  and  he  will  also  please  bear  in, 
mind  I  am  following  verbatim  the  words  of  their  decrees  and  catechism,  and 
books  of  instruction. 

We  have,  let  us  suppose,  a  person  in  mortal  sin — thief,  murderer,  or 
adulterer — being  prepared,  as  above  explained,  with  his  imperfect  elements* 
his  attrite  waiting  to  be  converted  into  contrite  by  the  process  of  confession 
to  a  priest  He  must,  if  he  neglect  not  his  own  salvation,  diligently  go  in 
search  of  a  priest  who  will  act  seriously  in  hearing  his  confession,  and  in 
absolving  him ;  in  fact,  do  what  the  Church  intends  or  proposes  to  do. 
He  must  not  be  satisfied  with  a  priest  who  should  absolve  in  a  joke,  but 
carefully  seek  one  who  should  be  serious  in  his  office,  and  this  is  a  practical 
direction,  laid  down  by  the  Council  of  Trent.24  The  penitent  is,  in  effect,  to 
judge  of  the  intention  of  the  priest.  Having  satisfied  himself  on  this  head, 
he  begins  with  a  prescribed  form  of  words,  imploring,  in  the  same  terms, 
the  Almighty,  the  Blessed  Virgin,  Michael  the  Archangel,  Paul,  Peter,  and 
all  the  saints  to  hear  his  confession.-5  This  either  brings  down  the  Almighty 
to  a  level  with  his  creatures,  or  is  intended  to  raise  the  latter  to  an  equality 
with  God,  in  the  matter  of  hearing  confession.  It  is  declared  that  the  peni- 
tent, as  an  absolute  necessity,  must  confess  his  mortal  sins,  and  if  he  conceals 
one  mortal  sin  through  shame  he  will  be  damned  for  ever.26  If  he  wilfully 
neglect  to  accuse  himself  of  some  sins  which  should  be  confessed,  and  suppress 
others,  he  not  only  does  not  obtain  pardon  of  his  sins,  but  involves  himself 
in  deeper  guilt  f~  and  here  comes  in  the  Moral  Theology,  the  scientific  and 
scholastic  department,  to  fix  what  amounts  to  a  mortal  and  what  to  a  venial 
sin.  In  this  the  penitent  has  no  opinion,  and,  therefore,  according  to 
Liguori,  he  is  bound  to  confess  to  the  "  minutest  particular."  The  study  of 
the  moral  theology  enables  the  priest  to  "administer  the  law."  We  have 
seen  the  art  required,  and  these  books  are  full  of  refined  and  hair-splitting 
arguments  by  redoubtable  champions  holding  opposite  opinions,  with  respect 
to  the  gradations  of  sin,  from  the  conception  to  the  actual  perpetration, 
which  must  be  most  perplexing  to  the  student.  Let  the  reader  examine 
some  of  the  difficulties  suggested,  and  conceive  a  priest  puzzled  on  a  shade 
between  mortal  and  venial  sin  !  However,  be  the  penitent  bad  or  good,  it  is 
declared  to  be  a  mortal  sin  to  omit  private  confession  to  a  priest,  under  pain 
of  eternal  damnation  ;  and  it  is  to  be  repeated  at  least  once  a  year  by  * 
one  who  shall  have  arrived  at  the  years  of  discretion.  Now,  this  compulsory 
Jaw  was  passed  at  the  Fourth  Lateran  Council,  a.  d.  1215,2s  and  was  then, 
for  the  first  time,  imposed  as  necessary  to  salvation.  I  give  this  date,  and 
challenge  Dr.  M'Cave  to  produce  any  such  law  in  his  Church  of  a  prior 
•period. 

"Previous  to  this  date,"  observes  Mosheim,  "several   doctors,  indeed,   looked  upon 
'this  kind  of  confession  as  a  duty  inculcated   by  Divine  authority  ;  but  this  opinio:, 
not  publiely  n-eeived  as  the  doetrine  nl"  the   Church,  for,  though    1 1 1  < -    OOHfeaOLOO  of    sins 
■was  justly  looked  upon  as  an  essential  duty,  yet  it  was  left  to  istian's  «  h 

make  this  confession  mentally  to  the    Supremo   Being,  or    to    express    it   in  words    to  a 
spiritual  confidant  and  director."  29 

Here,  then,  is  the  question  between  us  and  Rome.       Every  person  is  at 
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liberty,  with  us,  to  ease  his  conscience,  if  he  thinks  it  necessary,  by  receiving 
the  ghostly  comfort  and  advice  of  his  pastor,  or  minister;  but  the  Roman 
Church  makes  this  rule  compulsory  on  every  one.  The  Fourth  Lateran 
Council  is  admitted  by  some  and  rejected  by  others  as  a  General  Council ;  so 
that,  notwithstanding  the  decree  of  that  Council,  which  was  adopted  by  the 
Trent  Council  as  binding  on  everyone,  the  order  was  not  followed  even  so 
late  as  the  latter  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  But  let  us  go  back  a  little. 
Peter  Lombard,  Bishop  of  Paris,  in  the  twelfth  century,30  informs  us  that 
learned  men  held  different  views  with  regard  to  the  necessity  of  private  con- 
fession to  a  priest,  and  says  that  the  doctors  of  the  Church  delivered  not  only 
divers,  but  contrary  opinions,  on  the  subject.  He  notes  that  Ambrose, 
Chrysostom,  and  Prosper  were  in  favour  of  confession  to  God  only,  while 
Augustine  and  Leo  I.  seemed  against  it.  Gratian,  in  his  "  Decretum  "  (which 
was  presented  to  Eugenius  III.,  who  is  said  to  have  testified  his  approbation 
by  conferring  on  him  the  Bishopric  of  Chiusi,31)  states  the  authorities  both 
ways,  as  to  whether  confession  to  a  priest  be  necessary,  or  whether  confession 
to  God  alone  be  sufficient ;  and  after  summing  up  the  arguments  and 
authorities  from  the  Scriptures  and  the  Fathers,  he  concludes  all  by  leaving  the 
matter  to  the  reader's  judgment,  "  for  both  opinions,"  he  remarks,  "  had  wise 
and  pious  defenders."32  Coming  down  to  the  sixteenth  century,  Maldonatus, 
the  learned  Romish  Theologian  reckoned  up  seven  different  opinions  about 
confession  among  the  writers  of  the  Roman  Church.33  These  were  :  1.  Those 
who  denied  confession  to  a  priest  to  be  of  Divine  right,  but  held  it  to  be 
useful  to  the  Church.  2.  Those  who  made  it  to  be  only  of  ecclesiastical 
institution,  "and  this,"  he  writes,  "is  the  opinion  of  all  the  canonists." 
3.  Those  who  thought  it  came  by  Apostolic  tradition  :  and  so  on  to  the  7th, 
referring  to  those  who  held  it  to  be  instituted  by  Christ,  but  not  as  a  precept, 
but  by  way  of  counsel  and  advice  only. 

I  must  here  quote  a  passage  from  the  Homily  on  penitence  and  confession 
of  Chrysostom  (who  is  claimed  as  a  canonised  saint  by  the  Roman  Church), 
a  Greek  Father,  and  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  a.d.  397.  His  language 
clearly  proves  that  compulsory  private  confession  to  a  priest  was  not  a  doctrine 
of  the  church  in  those  days  : — 

"  It  is  not  necessay  that  thou  shouldest  confess  in  the  presence  of  witnesses  ;  let  the 
inquiry  of  thy  offences  be  made  in  thy  thought;  let  this  judgment  be  without  a  witness ; 
let  God  only  see   thee   confessing."34      "Therefore,  I  entreat  you,  and  beseech  you,  and 


pray  you,   that   you   would   continually   make  your   confession   to  God 

Unclasp  thy  conscience  before  God,  and  show  thy  wounds  unto  Him,  and  of  Him  ask  a 
medicine ;  "  "  for  although  thou  hold  thy  peace,  he  knoweth*all."35  "  I  do  not  say  to  thee, 
Bring  thyself  on  the  stage,  nor  accuse  thyself  to  others  ;  but  I  counsel  thee  to  obey  the 
prophet,  saying :  '  Reveal  thy  ways  unto  the  Lord.  Confess  them  before  God,  confess  thy 
sins  before  the  judge,  praying,  if  not  with  thy  tongue,  at  least  with  thy  memory,'  and  so 
look  to  obtain  mercy."36  "  But  thou  art  ashamed  to  say  thou  hast  sinned.  Confess  thy 
«aults,  then,  daily  in  thy  prayer :  For  do  I  say,  Confess  them  to  thy  fellow- servant,  who  may 
eproach  thee  therewith  ?  Confess  them  to  God  who  healeth  them."37 

Thus  it  becomes  evident  that,  notwithstanding  the  decree  of  the  Lateran 
Council,  a.d.  1215,  which  makes  secret  confession  to  a  priest  obligatory, 
and  the  express  declaration  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  at  its  14th  Session,  1551, 
"  That  the  manner  of  confession  secretly  to  a  priest  alone,  the  Catholic 
Church  hath  ever  observed  from  the  beginning,"  and  that  "the  Universal 
Church  has  always  understood  that  the  entire  confession  of  sins  was  instituted 
by  our  Lord,  and  is  of  Divine  right  necessary  to  all  who  are  baptised,"  the 
doctrine  of  compulsory  confession  to  a  priest  is  a  novelty. 
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That  private  voluntary  confession  was  practised  at  a  very  early  date  no 
one  denies,  but  the  enforcement  of  it  as  an  imperative  sacramental  obligation, 
•with  the  penalty  of  absolute  sin  in  case  of  voluntary  concealment,  was  not 
of  earlier  date,  as  a  doctrine  of  the  Roman  Church,  than  1551;  the  fourth 
Lateran  not  being  of  authority,  and  even  if  of  authority,  the  doctrine  came 
in  twelve  hundred  years  too  late.  As  Dr.  M'Cave  asks  for  dates,  I  furnish 
them. 

We  have  now  passed  our  penitent  through  his  confession ;  the  absolution 
of  the  priest  is  the  next  process. 

The  priest  having  heard  the  confession,  he  withholds  or  pronounces  the 
absolution  at  his  discretion ;  and  in  this  it  is  not  pretended  that  he  acts 
ministerially,  but  judicially,  as  a  judge  would  pronounce  a  sentence  on  a 
criminal.  It  is  not  &  precatory  act,  but  declaratory  : — nl  absolve  thee"  This 
declaratory  power  was  not  assumed  as  a  right  by  the  Roman  Church  until 
so  assumed  by  a  decree  of  the  Trent  Council,  a.  d.  1551.  It  is  a  well- 
established  fact  that  previous  to  that  date  the  act  of  absolution  was  accounted 
a  merely  ministerial  act.  The  express  statement  of  the  Fathers,  and  the 
formularies  in  use,  prove  incontestably  that  remission  of  sins  was  considered 
a  thing  which  God  alone  could  grant,  and  the  priest  could  only  pray  for. 
The  reason  is  obvious,  for  while  the  penitent  is  placed  on  his  guard,  and 
directed  to  select  a  priest  to  hear  his  confession,  who  will  not  absolve  in 
joke,38  but  with  right  intention,  so  the  priest  must  know  the  heart  and  mind 
of  the  penitent  who  kneels  before  him,  to  obtain  absolution  for  his  sins,  that 
he  is  sincere  and  contrite,  and  not  also  joking.  And  this  puts  me  forcibly 
in  mind  of  a  striking  passage  which  I  quote  from  the  works  of  one  of  the 
most  esteemed  Fathers  of  the  Church,  St.  Augustine.     He  says  : — 

"  To  what  purpose  do  I  confess  my  sins  to  men  who  cannot  heal  my  wounds  ?  To 
a  set  of  men  inquisitive  in  inquiring  into  the  lives  of  others,  but  indolent  in  amending 
their  own.  And  how  shall  they,  who  know  nothing  of  my  heart  but  by  my  own  confes- 
sion, know  whether  I  say  true  or  not  P  For  no  one  knows  what  is  in  man,  but  the  spirit 
of  man  that  is  in  him."39 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Roman  priests  do  take  upon  themselves  the  power 
of  the  Almighty  to  absolve  the  penitent  of  his  sins ;  and  thus  acting,  they 
declare  that  they  represent  God  upon  earth,  and  therefore,  as  their  Trent 
Catechism  tells  us,  "they  are  justly  called,  not  only  angels,  but  Gods,  be- 
cause they  possess  amongst  us  the  strength  and  power  of  the  immortal  God," 
the  actual  power  of  remitting  sins  being  conferred  upon  them.40  These  are 
the  veiy  words  of  the  Catechism  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  The  priests  represent 
the  person  of  Christ  in  the  confessional.  It  is  also  clearly  and  distinctly 
laid  down  that  although  the  priest  may  himself  be  guilty  of  mortal  sin,  he 
himself  being  a  murderer  or  adulterer,  still,  and  nevertheless,  in  the  con- 
fessional he  represents  Christ;41  he  is  not  only  an  angel,  but  a  God,  and  1ms 
the  power  of  God  to  forgive  sins.  Can  presumption  and  blasphemy  go 
further  than  this?  and  yet  this  is  the  actual  doctrine  and  teaching  of  the 
Roman  Church,  and  an  essential  to  the  system. 

As  to  the  absolution  itself.  It  is  laid  down,  thai  for  a  sacrament  to 
take  effect,  the  form  must  be  so  definite  that  any,  even  a  casual  devia- 
tion from  it  renders  the  sacrament  null.  The  form  of  this  so-called  sacra- 
ment is  "ego  te  absolvo,"4-  unci  yet  there  is  no  point  more  clear  in  the 
history  of  the  Roman  Church  than  that  this  form  was  nowhere  in  use  for 
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twelve  hundred  years  after  Christ.  The  forms  of  absolution  were  various, 
but  always  of  a  precatory  nature,  and  not  declaratory.  Jac.  Goar,  the 
Pope's  missionary  to  the  Greek  Church,  shortly  before  the  year  1647,  [see 
edit.,  Paris,  1647]  gives  various  formularies  of  absolution,  but  he  does  not, 
because  he  cannot,  produce  one  single  form  as  now  used  by  the  Roman 
Church  that  had  been  in  use  for  twelve  hundred  years  after  Christ.43  If 
that  be  so,  the  Sacrament  of  Penance  could  not  have  been  administered  for 
twelve  centuries  after  Christ.  The  system,  therefore,  stands  convicted  as  a 
novelty. 

Their  assuming  the  power  to  forgive  sins  as  &  judicial  act,  and  not  as  mere 
ministerial,  is,  I  conceive,  one  of  the  most  awfully  wicked  assumptions  of  this 
arrogant  priesthood,  and  when  they  add  an  anathema  if  we  deny  that  they 
have  this  power,  we  are  lost  in  astonishment  at  their  boldness.  This  was 
not  the  teaching  of  the  early  Church,  which  might  be  illustrated  by  numerous 
examples  from  the  writings  of  the  Fathers.  I  will,  however,  content  myself 
with  a  few  only. 

Ambrose,  Bishop  of  Milan,  a.d.  375,  wrote  : — 

"  Behold !  sins  are  pardoned  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  men  "bring  a  ministry  for  the 
remission  of  sins,  they  do  not  exercise  the  rights  of  any  power."44 

And  so  likewise  Optatus,  a.d.  370  : — 

"  In  all  the  servants  of  the  Lord  there  is  a  ministry,  not  a  power."45 

Augustine  also,  a.d.  430  : — 

"  What  said  the  Jews  ?  "Who  is  this,  who  forgiveth  sins  also  ?  Does  a  man  dare  to 
arrogate  to  himself  this  office  ?  What  says  the  heretic  in  reply  ?  /  forgive  sins,  J 
cleanse,  /  sanctify.  Let  him  receive  his  answer  not  from  me,  hut  from  Christ.  .  .  . 
O  thou  heretic !  thou,  though  thou  art  a  man,  sayest  come  woman  I  will  make  thee  whole; 
I,  when  I  was  reported  a  man,  said,  go  woman,  thy  faith  hath  made  thee  whole."46 

And  once  more  Jerome,  a.d.  470,  says  : — 

"  And  I  will  give  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  whomsoever,"  &c. 

"  Bishops  or  priests,  not  understanding  this  passage,  assume  to  themselves  something 
of  the  arrogance  of  the  Pharisees,  either  condemning  the  innocent,  or  fancying  they 
absolve  the  guilty;  whereas,  with  God,  not  the  sentence  of  the  priests,  but  the  life  of  the 
accused  is  the  point  at  issue."47 

The  effect  of  the  absolution  is,  as  I  stated,  to  wipe  away  the  sin  alto- 
gether. I  cannot  better  illustrate  the  supposed  completeness  of  the  remedy 
than  by  quoting  a  passage  from  Liguori's  "  Moral  Theology.  "4S  He  takes  the 
case  of  an  adulteress  who  has  sacramentally  confessed  her  crime  : — 

"  It  is  asked,  2,  whether  an  adulteress  can  deny  adultery  to  her  husband,  under- 
standing that  she  may  reveal  it  to  him  ?  She  is  able  to  assert  equivocally,  that  she  did 
not  "break  the  bond  of  matrimony,  which  truly  remains,  and  if  sacramentally  she  confessed 
adultery  she  can  answer,  '  I  am  innocent  of  this  crime,'  because  by  confession  it  was  taken  away." 

Here  a  married  woman,  coming  straight  from  the  confessional,  and  sup- 
posed to  be  in  a  state  of  grace,  is  encouraged  to  perpetrate  a  deliberate  false- 
hood under  the  hollow  pretence  that  the  sin  had  been  removed  by  confession 
to  a  priest !  This,  Liguori  tells  us,  is  Cardenas'  opinion,  "  who,  however, 
here  remarks  that  she  cannot  affirm  it  with  an  oath,  because,  in  asserting 
anything,  the  probability  of  a  deed  suffices,  but  in  swearing,  certainty  is 
required."     Cardenas  has  a  little    scruple  on  the  subject;  the    adulteress 
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cannot  swear  she  is  innocent.  But  Lignori  seems  to  dissent  from  this,  for 
he  adds : — 

"  To  this  it  is  replied  that  in  swearing  moral  certainty  suffices,  as  we  said  ahove,  with 
Salmero,  Lessius,  Sanchez,  Suarez,  Palacio,  and  in  common ;  which  moral  certainty  of  the 
remission  of  sin  can  indeed  he  had  when  any  one  (hene  moraliter  dispositus)  morally 
well  disposed,  receives  the  sacrament  of  penance." 

The  idea  of  an  adulteress  being  morally  well-disposed  I  Can  a  more 
revolting,  horrible,  degrading  system  be  invented  to  delude  mankind  to  its 
own  perdition  1  The  idea  of  a  Roman  priest  first  admitting  that  he  can  ab- 
solve the  sin  of  adultery,  and  then  gravely  discussing  whether  the  sinner  can 
deliberately  swear  to  a  falsehood,  that  the  sin  had  not  been  committed,  be- 
cause (another  falsehood)  it  was  taken  away  by  confession  to  a  priest ! 

Tliis  is  one  result  of  the  supposed  effect  of  confession  and  absolution ; 
but  evidences  are  not  wanting  where  the  priest  has  heard  the  confession  of 
the  crime  about  to  be  perpetrated,  and  has  absolved  in  anticipation.  Jau- 
rigni  and  Belthazar  Gerard,  assassins  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  the  Domini- 
can Jacques  Clemens,  John  Chatel,  and  the  ex-[feuillant]  monk  Ravaillac, 
and  the  other  regicides  of  those  days,  first  confessed  their  intended  crimes, 
and  then  went  on  their  bloody  errands  with  a  pure  conscience.  Strada  tells 
us  himself  that  Jaurigni  dared  not  undertake  his  enterprise  without  having 
first  fortified  himself  with  the  celestial  bread,  and  purged  his  soul  by  con- 
fession at  the  feet  of  a  Dominican.49 

What  security  have  we  that  such  is  not  the  practice  of  the  present  day? 
"We  know  as  a  fact  that  a  priest,  having  heard  the  confession  of  a  murderer, 
may,  if  interrogated  on  the  subject  in  a  court  of  justice,  not  only  deny  that 
he  knows  anything  of  the  matter,  but,  if  necessary,  confirm  tJuit  denial  with 
an  oath.50 

And  this  same  priest  professes  to  represent  the  character  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  in  the  confessional ! 

As  to  the  inviolability  of  the  seal  of  confession,  that  is  a  theory  put  for- 
ward to  beguile  and  entrap  the  confiding,  who  are  weak  enough  to  trust 
their  salvation  to  the  keeping  and  direction  of  a  priest.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  have  conversed  with  several  ex-priests,  and  they  all  admit  that, 
where  necessary,  that  which  has  been  revealed  to  them  in  confession  has 
been  transmitted  to  Rome  or  other  authorities.  But,  further,  priests 
among  themselves  compare  notes,  jest,  and  speculate  on  what  has  been  or 
what  may  be  revealed  to  them  in  confession ;  and  for  evidence  of  this  we 
have  the  candid  acknowledgment  of  Father  Laurence  Morisay,  a  I  Ionian 
Catholic  priest,  who,  though  a  loyal  subject  during  troubled  times  in  Ireland, 
■was  never  accused  either  of  heresy  or  heterodoxy  of  any  sort  :  and  in  his 
book,  from  which  I  quote,51  he  says  that  he  had  ever  lived  and  Would  die  a 
member  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  "bow  and  submit  to  his  ecclesiastical 
superiors." 

The  passage  to  which  I  desire  to  draw  attention  is  found,  as  follows, 
pp.  29,  30,  31  :— 

ral   opinion  of   Roman    Catholics  is,    that   priests   do  not  think   of   oi 
recoil'  they  hear  in  confession,   and  much   Leu   talk  of  and  relate  them  to 

others;  but,  with  the  pret,  I  ran  assert  the  contrary,  andproveth<   tact,    The 

dispensations  of  the  Spanish  tribunals  and  the  instructions  issued  to  European  and 
American  confessors,  should  suffice  to  piure  and  demonstrate  the  reality  of  sacra- 
mental disclosures  and  sacramental  ahust  •>.  H0WWV6T,  as  foreign  examples  will  not 
always   convince    the    Irish,  without  quoting    some   recent   and    domestic   instances 
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impressive   of   credulity,  I   shall  unquestionably  put  the   subject  beyond   all   doubts 

of  probability I  have  been  myself  present  in  company  at  different 

times  where  I  witnessed  priests  revealing  heinous  sins  sacramentally  confessed  to  them — 
•some  priests  informed  me  (extra)  without  the  least  necessity — of  most  enormous  crimes 

they  heard  in  confession  perpetrated  between In  fact  several  priests  vie  at  times 

•amongst  themselves  to  know  which  of  them  could  relate  and  inform  each  other  of  the 
greatest  and  most  odious  sins  communicated  to  them  in  the  sacred  confidential  tribunal. 
They  take  a  secret  pride  in  having  it  in  their  power  to  make  such  communications.  A 
"bishop  informed  me  of  the  sins  of  one  of  his  penitents  told  him  in  confession,  who  was  a 
respectable  lady,  and  an  acquaintance  of  mine.  He  even  mentioned  her  name.  Some 
coolness  existed  between  a  certain  priest  and  myself,  to  whom  I  was  in  the  habit  of 
going  to  confession  previous  to  our  misunderstanding ;  in  the  course  of  some  time  after 
he  revealed  my  sacramental  confession  to  others  in  my  presence.  I  have  been  an 
ocular  witness  to  the  abuses,  licentiousness,  and  improper  conduct  of  several  clergymen 
in  the  confessional,   who,   in  the  place  of   healing   and  reconciling   penitent   sinners, 

inflicted   deep   wounds  on  their   own   souls   and    those   of  the    penitents 

Converting  the  tribunal  of  forgiveness  and  reconciliation  into  that  of  binding  and  en- 
snaring— of  grief  and  sorrow,  into  that  of  base  pleasure  and  filthy  lucre.  It  is,  alas ! 
become  a  mutual  repository  of  vice  and  profanation — a  mutual  depravity  and  corruption 
amongst  many.  It  is  a  most  delicate,  precarious,  and  dangerous  adventure  for  any 
person  to  open  his  mind  and  disclose  the  secrets  of  his  heart  and  entrust  his  soul  and. 
•eternal  welfare  into  the  hands  of  many  priests.  If  the  truth  was  known,  at  least  one  half  of 
them  would  he  idle  until  a  thorough  change  and  reformation  would  take  place.  Shall  I  be  more 
explicit  ?  Ah  .'  I  shudder  at  the  idea — [the  italics  as  in  original] — and  shall  only  say  at 
present  that  this  sacrament  was  considered  before  now  as  the  pillar  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  through  which  grace  was  conveyed  and  salvation  obtained ;  but  now  it 
is  considered  by  many  priests  and  prelates  as  the  pillar  of  the  holy  Inquisition,  the 
source  of  genuine  information  for  sanguinary  purposes,  the  security  of  absolute  and 
universal  influence,  and  the  extermination  of  heretical  depravity.  In  former  days  the 
sacraments  would  not  be  conferred  on  those  who  should  be  determined  to  murder, 
plunder,  and  defame ;  but  in  our  anarchical  times  they  would  be  conferred  on  none  else 
by  our  sacerdotal  inquisitors." 

We  are  repeatedly  told  that  "  confession  "  does  not  suggest  to  the  penitent 
impure  thoughts.  Roman  Catholics  will  stoutly  protest  against  the  pro- 
position. Only  those  who  go  to  confession  know  what  passes  there.  Of 
this  branch  of  the  subject  I  can  give  no  evidence ;  but  this  I  do  know,  that 
I  have  now  before  me  two  of  the  most  common  works,  miscalled  "  books  of 
-devotion,"  "  The  Garden  of  the  Soul,"  and  *  The  Daily  Companion,  with  a 
complete  preparation  for  the  sacraments,  and  other  useful  additions."  The 
former  is  the  edition  of  1831,  "approved  by  Thomas  Walsh,  Vicar  Apostolic, 
Wolverhampton,  in  the  Midland  districts ; "  and  the  latter,  "  approved  by 
the  late  Right  Rev.  Dr.  William  Gibson,  V.A.,  London,  1850,"  and  which 
I  myself  purchased  for  one  shilling,  at  Richardson's,  Paternoster-row.  In 
these  two  books  the  most  atrociously  suggestive  questions  are  put,  as 
"  Instructions  for  confession,"  "  In  order  to  prepare  yourself  to  make  a  good 
confession,"  and  this  for  all  classes,  for  both  sexes,  young  and  old.  In  both 
the  questions  are  the  same. 

These  questions,  as  from  the  "  Garden  of  the  Soul,"  were  inserted  at 
length  in  the  Times  newspaper  of  the  7th  of  April,  1835,  by  a  correspondent 
signing  himself  "A  Father  of  a  Family."  By  a  misprint  the  title  given  was 
"  Garden  of  the  Lord,"  and  so  transcribed  into  a  Newcastle  paper. 
Accordingly  a  Romanist,  with  more  zeal  than  discretion,  relying  on  this  inci- 
dent, undertook  to  denounce  the  extract  as  a  forgery.  This  set  inquiry  on 
foot.  The  misprint  was  rectified  and  the  atrocious  passage  was  transferred 
to  the  columns  of  the  Standard  and  other  papers.  The  scandal  in  conse- 
quence became  so  great  that  a  new  edition  of  the  "  Garden  of  the  Soul"  was 
published,  omitting  the  passage  in  question,  but  they  forgot  to  eliminate  the 
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same  passage  from  other  books,  and  in  consequence  it  remained  in  the  "  Daily 
Companion."  In  the  "  Daily  Companion,"  p.  162,  where  the  instructions 
commence,  we  read  :  "Examine  your  conscience  with  care  and  diligence,  yet 
without  too  much  anxiety  and  scrupulosity.  Consult  the  table  of  sins  to 
help  your  memory,  and  be  sure  never  to  go  to  confession  with  a  design  of 
telling  a  lie  tothe  Holy  Ghost"  (p.  163).  "  Let  your  confession  be  entire  as 
to  the  kind  and  number  of  your  sins,  and  such  circumstances  as  quite  change 
the  nature  of  the  sin,"  &c  (p.  163).  I  omit  the  questions.  God  protect  our 
young  men  and  our  young  women  from  such  a  Daily  Companion ! 

We  are  now  approaching  the  conclusion  of  the  process  invented  by  the 
Roman  Church  to  purge  sinners  from  their  iniquities.  The  penitent  has  now 
received  the  priest's  absolution. 

"We  come  next  to  the  extraordinary  part  of  this  complicated  system.  The 
absolution  wipes  out  the  mortal  sins,  however  grievous,  however  often  re- 
peated, and  with  it  the  eternal  punishment  due  to  tlie  sin  !  leaving  only  a 
temporal  punishment  to  be  undergone  in  this  world  or  in  purgatory.  Where 
is  the  authority  for  this  extravagant  assertion'?  Avhere  is  the  justice'?  where 
is  the  reason  for  it  1  When  God  forgives  us  our  sins,  we  trust  and  believe 
that  He  is  gracious  and  merciful,  and  with  the  forgiveness  of  sins  forgives 
also  the  punishment  due  to  the  sin.  Without  tins,  where  is  the  mercy, 
where  is  the  forgiveness  ?  Of  what  avail  can  the  forgiveness  of  the  sin  be 
without  the  forgiveness  of  the  punishment  also  *?  But  if  it  were  otherwise 
taught,  "  Othello's  occupation  would  be  gone."  What  would  become  of 
purgatory  and  indulgences  1  These  are  too  lucrative,  too  useful  to  be  done 
away  with.  So  the  priests  of  Rome  declare  that  though  the  sin  aud  eternal 
punishment  are  excused  by  the  absolution,  there  nevertheless  remains  a 
temporal  punishment,  to  be  undergone,  which  Romish  doctors  call  M  "  satis- 
faction " — "  a  compensation  made  by  man  to  God,  by  doing  sometliing  in 
atonement  for  the  sin  winch  has  been  committed,  but  forgiven,"''3  Oh,  the 
delusions  of  Popery!  As  if  we  can  make  any  compensation  to  God  !  "If 
thou  be  righteous,  what  givest  thou  him  ]  or  what  receiveth  he  of  thine 
hand  1 "  (Job.  xxxv.,  7.)  Tins  satisfaction  is  said  to  "  disarm  the  vengeance 
of  God,  and  prevents  the  punishment  decreed  against  the  penitent."54 
The  punishment  is  imposed  at  the  will  of  the  priest.  These  usually 
consist  in  an  imposition  of  prayers,  fastings,   and  alms  deeds.  iers  a 

punishment !  and  so  in  fact  they  are  as  imposed  by  the  priest.  When  a 
sinner  is  ordered  to  say  so  many  Pater  Fosters  and  so  many  Avi  Marias^ 
and  regulates  the  number  by  beads,  every  tenth  one  being  a  Larger  one  to 
jog  his  memory,  prayers  becomes,  indeed,  irksome.  The  Tibetian  custom 
is  much  more  sensible,  for  it  has  the  same  effect,  without  the  trouble.  They 
write  out  the  prayer,  and  put  it  in  a  sort  of  mill,  or  coffee-grinder,  and  turn 
the  handle ;  each  turn  is  counted  as  one  repetition.  Jusl 
the  penitent,  but  equally  an  insult  to  the  Almighty,  as  to  gabble  over  the 
is  regulated  by  beads  ! 

This  part  of  the  doctrine  was  only  first  inferentially  or  indirectly  laid 
down  by  xii.  :ind  xv.  Canons  passed  at  the  L4th  Session  of  the  Trent  Council. 
It   had   no   existence,   previous  to   the  year    1551.     Dr.   M'Cave   will    not 
i  nt  to  prove  to  the  contmiy. 

The  priest  imposes  the  "  satisfactory  work  to  be  done,"— ].r<>; 
to  the  crime  confessed.     And  here  a  veiy  singular  com. 
regulating  this  scale.  Every  priest  is  a  supreme  judge  in  his  o\ 
box.     But  considerable  ingenuity  is  required  to  decide  I  uding 
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writers  as  to  the  difference  between  mortal  and  venial  sins.  A  priest  in 
mortal  sin,  say  of  adultery,  would,  it  is  presumed,  be  more  lenient  to  a 
penitent  in  the  same  predicament.  Then  there  is  this  extraordinary 
peculiarity  :  to  steal  a  relic,  say  a  hair  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  in  the 
district  of  Rome,  according  to  Liguori,  is  a  mortal  sin ;  but  out  of  that 
district  it  is  only  a  venial  sin  !  56 

The  idea  of  a  penitent  being  at  the  mercy  of  a  priest,  himself  perhaps  in 
mortal  sin,  deciding  on  such  nice  distinctions,  speculating  when  the  venial 
trespasses  on  the  border  of  mortal  sin  !  Very  interesting,  no  doubt,  to 
"  scholastic  divines,"  but  of  little  avail,  I  fear,  to  the  penitent  himself  before 
the  dread  tribunal  at  the  last  day  ! 

We  must,  however,  take  the  doctrine  as  we  find  it.  By  attrition,  con- 
fession and  absolution,  the  murderer  is  declared  to  be  in  a  "  state  of  grace," 
but  has  the  "  satisfaction  "  imposed  on  him.  But  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  he  has  to  perform  that  penance  or  punishment.  There  are  two  methods 
held  out  to  him  for  escape.  The  penance  can  be  done  by  proxy  or  deputy. 
And  herein  we  are  informed  we  must  magnify  with  the  greatest  praises  and 
thanksgivings  the  great  goodness  and  mercy  of  God,  who  has  granted  us  this 
indulgence  to  human  weakness,  namely,  that  one  person  should  be  able  to  make 
satisfaction  for  another  ;  which,  indeed,  they  add,  is  in  a  pre-eminent  sense  a 
property  of  this  part  of  penance.  Those  who  are  endowed  with  divine  grace 
can,  in  the  name  of  another  party,  pay  to  God  what  is  owed  to  God  (by 
another).  And  this  is  a  point  of  doctrine,  the  Catechism  lays  down,  touching 
which  the  faithful  cannot  for  a  moment  entertain  a  doubt.57  And  this 
happy  theory  is  recognised  by  Dens  in  his  "  Th#ologia  "  : — 58 

"  It  is  imposed  with  good  effect  as  a  sacramental  penance,  that  tho  penitent  shall 
see  to  have  works  of  satisfaction  performed  for  him  hy  others.  Yet  these  works  per- 
formed hy  others  are  not  part  of  the  sacrament,  but  the  act  of  the  penitent  himself, 
attending  to  it  that  these  should  be  performed  for  him,  is  part  of  the  sacrament." 

Yery  ingenious  indeed  !  Most  convenient  religion  !  Purchase  a  substitute 
who  will  do  the  penance  for  you,  but  you  must  look  on  to  see  that  he  does 
it.  Satan  himself  could  not  suggest  a  more  perfect  delusion,  but  such  is,  in 
fact,  the  actual  teaching  of  the  Roman  Church. 

We  know  that  previous  to  the  Trent  Council,  penance  was  commuted  for 
money.  Fleury  records  the  first  instance  of  such  commutation  as  having 
taken  place  in  the  11th  century.59  But  it  was  reserved  for  that  heretical 
assembly,  the  Trent  Council,  to  consummate  this  masterpiece  of  absurdity, 
wickedness,  and  deception. 

The  other  mode  of  escaping  the  penalty  imposed  by  the  priest  is  by 
obtaining  an  indulgence,  which  is  represented  to  be  "  a  remission  of  the 
temporal  punishment  which  generally  remains  due  to  sins,  already  forgiven, 
in  the  sacrament  of  penance,  as  to  the  guilt  and  eternal  punishment."60  An 
indulgence  presupposes  the  existence  of  a  "  celestial  treasury,"  which  is 
stated  to  be  an  accumulation  of  spiritual  goods  arising  from  the  infinite 
merits  and  satisfaction  of  Jesus  Christ,  with  the  superabundant  merits  and 
satisfaction  of  the  blessed  Yirgin  Mary,  of  the  Holy  Martyrs,  and  of  the 
other  saints.  This  treasury  they  declare  to  be  the  ground,  foundation,  or 
matter  oj 'indulgence ,and  that  it  can  never  be  exhausted.61  They  are  committed 
by  the  Divine  bounty  to  the  dispensation  of  the  Church,  of  course  the  Roman 
Church  exclusively,  for  the  benefit  of  the  living,  and  also  for  the  dead  sup- 
posed to  be  in  purgatory.     The  application  wipes  out,  pro-tanio,  the  temporal 
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punishments  left  uncancelled  when  the  eternal  punishment  is  supposed  to  be 
remitted  through  the  absolution  of  the  priest,  for  periods  extending  from 
40  days  to  90,000  years.02 

This  doctrine  was  clearly  enunciated  and  solemnly  adopted  by  the  rule 
of  Leo.  X.  as  given  by  Le  Plat,  the  learned  professor  of  the  canon  law  of  the 
University  of  Louvaine  63  wherein  he  declares  that  all  persons,  "  whether 
living  or  dead,  who  really  obtain  any  indulgences  of  this  kind,  are  delivered 
from  so  much  temporal  punishment,  due  according  to  Divine  justice  for  their 
actual  sins,  as  if  equivalent  to  the  value  of  the  indulgence  bestowed  and 
received  out  of  this  [imaginary]  '  celestial  treasury.'  "  An  excommunication 
is  denounced  against  all  who  deny  this  doctrine,  but  as,  in  fact,  "  the  value  " 
is  nil,  ex  nihilo  nihil  fit.  A  similar  rule  was  issued  by  Leo  XII.  in  1825, 
and  published  in  England,64  urging  the  bishops,  &c.,  "to  explain  with 
perspicuity  the  power  of  indulgences,  what  is  their  efficacy  on  the  remission, 
not  only  of  the  canonical  penance,  but  also  of  the  temporal  punishments  due 
to  the  "Divine  justice  for  past  sin,"  out  of  this  same  celestial  treasury,  and 
which  are  stated  to  apply  equally  to  those  who  "  are  now  purifying  in  the 
fire  of  purgatory."  These  indulgences  at  this  present  time  can  be  most 
readily  and  easily  obtained,  by  subscribing  to  schools  and  charities,  by 
wearing  scapulars,  &c.  "  They  who  say  five  paters  and  five  aves  in  honour 
of  the  passion  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  dolors  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  gain  an 
indulgence  of  10,000  years.  He  who  hears  mass  gains  an  indulgence  of 
3,800  years,"  and  these  are  expressly  stated  to  extend  to  souls  in  purga- 
tory.65 

Mosheim  tells  us  that  this  "  most  monstrous  and  absurd  doctrine  (of  a 
celestial  treasury)  was  invented  by  Thomas  Aquinas  in  the  13th  century 
(a.d.  1250).  It  is  (he  adds)  a  most  deplorable  mark  of  the  power  of  super- 
stition, that  a  doctrine  so  absurd  in  its  nature,  or  so  pernicious  in  its  effects, 
should  yet  be  retained  or  defended  in  the  Church  of  Rome."66 

The  Church  of  Rome  has  wholly  abandoned  the  early  discipline  of  public 
penance  and  indulgences,  and  has  adopted  the  theory  as  above  explained, 
making  the  existence  of  this  imaginary  treasury  the  ground  and  foundation 
of  the  system.  It  is  a  fraud  and  a  cheat  of  the  most  gross  kind.  I  have 
given  the  date  of  its  invention  ;  it  now  remains  for  Dr.  M'Cave  to  produce 
an  earlier  authority  for  its  existence  or  adoption  by  the  Roman  Church. 

This  completes  the  definition  of  the  complicated  system  inseparable  from 
"  confession  and  absolution  "  as  taught  and  practised  by  the  Roman  Church. 
I  am  quite  aware  that  we  find  writers  and  orators  who  endeavour  to  hide 
this  hideous  system  under  misrepresentation,  and  tell  us  that  the  Church  of 
Rome  requires  perfect  and  sincere  repentance,  a  love  of  God,  and  a  turning 
away  from  sin,  in  order  to  obtain  these  advantages  held  out  by  their  Church; 
but  what  I  maintain  is,  that  with  such  perfect  repentance  they  teach  that 
remission  of  sins  is  obtained  direct  from  God,  without  the  intervention  of  the 
priest  or  sacrament*1  The  teaching  is,  in  a  few  words,  this : — A  man  steeped  in 
the  most  deadly  of  mortal  sins,  however  often  repeated,  and  with  the  imperfect 
repentance  above  described,  arising  from  a  fear  of  punishment,  may,  through 
confession  to  a  fellow-mortal,  who  may  himself  be  guilty  of  the  very  sin 
confessed,  obtain  absolution,  and  if  the  priests  intend  to  absolve,  the  sin 
with  the  eternal  punishment  is  said  to  be  forgiven.  The  penitent  is  then  sup- 
i  to  be  in  a  "state  of  grace."  The  temporo/ punishment  (proportion*  «d  to 
the  guilt)  imposed  by  the  priest  can  then  be  performed  by  deputy,  or  entirely 
or  partially  extinguished  by  obtaining  a  plenary  or  partial  indulgence.     Was 
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there  ever  a  system  devised  more  delusive  or  more  damnable  than  this,  and 
is  it  not,  to  use  Dr.  M'Cave's  own  expression,  "  one  gigantic  system  of 
fraud  1 " 

Having  now  denned  the  true  and  practical  doctrine  of  the  Roman  Church 
on  Confession  and  Absolution,  which  I  have  shown  to  be  an  inseparable  part 
of  their  doctrine  of  penance,  and  having  fixed  a  precise  date  for  the  intro- 
duction and  admission  into  the  Roman  Church  of  each  particular  part  of 
the  system  (for,  like  Rome  itself,  it  was  not  built  in  a  day),  I  submit  that 
I  have  fully,  and  without  evasion,  answered  Dr.  M'Cave's  opening  question, 
"  "When  did  this  custom  of  confession  have  a  beginning,  and  unto  whom 
does  history  ascribe  the  merit  or  demerit  of  having  been  the  originator." 
And  here  let  me  supplement  one  historical  fact,  recorded  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  ecclesiastical  historian  Fleury,  that  the  commencement  of  compulsory 
confession,  for,  be  it  remembered  that  this  is  the  question  between  us,  was 
the  work  of  Chrodegang,  Bishop  of  Metz,  a.d.  763,  who  established  for  canons 
residentiary,  a  sort  of  monastic  institution,  that  confession  should  be  made 
twice  a  year  either  to  himself  or  to  a  priest  appointed  by  him.  "  This  is 
the  first  time,"  he  says,  "  that  I  find  confession  commanded."  And  he  also 
testified  that  the  earliest  instance  of  giving  absolution  to  penitents  imme- 
diately after  confession  (a  distinctive  feature  of  Rome's  present  doctrine) 
occurred  in  the  rule  established  by  Boniface,  the  German  martyr,  a.d.  750.68 
Thus  compulsory  confession  was  not  established  until  a.d.  1215,  by  the 
Fourth  Lateran  Council,  as  a  law  of  the  Roman  Church.  It  remains  for  Dr. 
M'Cave  to  prove  an  earlier  date. 

Let  us  distinctly  understand  what  we  mean  by  Confession.  There  are 
four  kinds  of  confession : — 

1st.  The  confession  direct  to  God,  and  God  only. 

2nd.  Mutual  confession,  in  which  is  included  the  primitive  custom  of  a 
voluntary  confession  before  the  public. 

3rd.  A  voluntary  private  confession  to  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  in  order 
to  obtain  spiritual  counsel  and  comfort. 

Lastly.  The  enforcement  of  a  secret  confession  of  sin  to  a  priest  as  an 
imperative  sacramental  obligation,  with  the  penalty  of  absolute  sin  in  case 
of  voluntary  concealment  or  omission  to  confess. 

The  first  we  all  admit  to  be  necessary,  and  a  duty  of  which  there  can  be 
no  question.  We  are  repeatedly  invited  in  the  "  Word  of  God  "  to  make 
our  confession  to  Him  whom  we  have  offended,  who  knows  our  sins,  can 
pardon  us,  or  else  will  punish  us  if  we  refuse  to  confess.69 

The  second  is  sanctioned  by  the  text  of  James  v.  16,  wherein  we  are 
recommended  to  confess  our  faults  one  to  another,  as  we  are  by  the  same 
text  commanded  to  pray  one  for  another ;  as  also  in  Matthew  v.  23,  24,  and 
Luke  xvii.  4.  And  thus  we  are  commanded  to  forgive  each  other  our  tres- 
passes as  we  hope  to  be  forgiven  by  God.  A  public  confession  appears  to 
have  been  recorded  in  the  text,  Acts  xix.  18,  "they  confessed  and  showed 
their  deeds,  and  others  brought  their  books  together  and  burnt  them  before 
all  men-"  as  also  appears  by  public  confession  of  sins  referred  to  in  Matt. 
iii.  6,  and  Mark  i.  5,  which  was  done  before  baptism ;  and  the  confession  of 
sins  referred  to  in  Levit.  v.  5,  6,  7,  was  a  public  confession  and  offering  up  in 
the  Temple  before  the  congregation. 

Thirdly.     Confession  to  the   minister  of  God,  or  to  some  godly  person, 
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who  will  give  the  sinner  spiritual  advice  and  comfort,  and  pray  with  him 
and  for  him ;  but  not  necessarily  an  ordained  minister.  This  confession  is 
expressly  encouraged  by  the  Church  of  England,  but  such  a  practice  is  very 
different  from  the — 

Fourth : — the  imperative  sacramental  confession  to  a  priest,  privately 
and  secretly,  under  pain  of  eternal  damnation.  This  law  the  Roman  Church 
first  passed  at  the  Fourth  Lateran  Council,  1215,  which  Dr.  M'Cave  mis- 
quotes thus,  "  That  all  the  faithful  should  confess  their  sins  at  least  once  a- 
year,  and  strive  to  conform  to  the  penances  enjoined  upon  them."  Whereas 
the  proper  rendering  is  : — "  Let  every  believer  of  both  sexes,  after  he  has 
come  to  years  of  discretion,  faithfully  make  solitary  confession  of  all  his  sins, 
at  least  once  in  the  year,  to  his  oum  priest,  and  study  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power  to  fulfil  the  penance  enjoined  him,  otJierivise  let  him,  while  living,  he 
denied  entrance  into  the  Church,  and  at  death  be  deprived  of  Christian 
burial."28     He  omits  all  those  parts  in  italics. 

It  was  necessary  for  Dr.  M'Cave  to  misquote  this  most  important  canon, 
as  it  was  the  very  first  authority  in  his  Church  which  enjoined  the  practice 
he  has  undertaken  to  vindicate.  He  thought  he  could  better  do  this  by 
omitting  to  define  its  precise  nature  and  the  imperative  requirement  of  his 
Church,  under  pain  of  mortal  sin. 

This  decree  was  formally  adopted  by  the  Council  of  Trent,  which 
asserted  (Sess.  xiv.,  cap.  v.)  that  the  universal  Church  had  always  under- 
stood that  the  entire  confession  of  sins  was  instituted  by  our  Lord,  and  "  is 
of  Divine  right  necesscvry  to  all  who  are  baptised,"  and  "that  the  maimer  of 
confessing  secretly,  to  a  priest  alone,  the  Catholic  Church  hath  ever  observed 
from  the  beginning."  It  is  this  bold  allegation,  advanced  by  the  Trent 
Council,  which  Dr.  M'Cave  has  undertaken  to  prove.  The  reader  will  at 
once  perceive  how  essential  it  is  to  have  clearly  before  him  what  is  to  be 
proved  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Roman  Church. 

Feeling  how  difficult  is  iiis  task  to  obtain  a  sanction  from  Scripture, 
Dr.  M'Cave  exhibits  his  want  of  confidence  by  comparing  secret  confession 
to  the  alleged  traditional  custom  of  keeping  the  Christian  Sabbath,  "the 
observance  of  which  (he  says)  the  stream  of  time  has  wafted  down  to  us, 
which  equally  exhibits  in  every  age  a  religious  custom."  In  the  first  place, 
the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  is  not  a  doctrine,  but  a  commandment  of  God, 
as  binding  on  us  as  the  command  not  to  steal  or  commit  murder,  which  are 
not  doctrines.  Whereas  private  confession  is  not  a  religious  custom  or  a 
command  of  God,  but  a  doctrine  of  the  Roman  Church  established  1  >y  a 
special  decree  of  a  council.  Dr.  M'Cave  reminds  us  that  the  seventh  day 
was  appointed  by  the  Lord  for  observance,  and  it  was  nowhere  foretold  that 
Jesus  would  inaugurate  anew  Sabbath.  He  holds  an  imaginary  argument 
with  a  Jew,  who  is  made  to  "fritter  to  the  winds  "  as  "  shallow  pretext.''  all 
the  texts  from  Scripture  to  prove  the  lawful  change  of  the  seventh  to  the 
first  day  of  the  week — those  same  texts  which  the  members  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  themselves  advance,  as  F  shall  presently  show,  to  prove  by  scrip- 
tural authority,  this  very  change.  Dr.  M'Cave  represents  the  Christian 
worsted  in  his  argument : — 

"  He  is  driven  Lack  to  avow  to  the  Kahbin  that  the  Hihle,  the  whole  Bible,  does  not 
contain  everything  of  the  law  of  God;  that  the  revelation  ofJefiU  Christ  U  not  routined 
to  the  worda  of  the  Goepeli  or  Epistles,  but  that  it  is  seen,  and  mutt  he  learnt  from  the 
life,  discipline,  and  tradition  of  the  Christian  Church,     lie  U  driven  to  reply  to  thu  Jew 
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that  the  law  and  sanction  of  Sunday  he  holds  not  from  any  written  document  bequeathed 
to  iiim  by  St.  Matthew,  St.  John,  or  St.  Paul,  but  precisely  from  the  oral  teaching  of  the 
disciples  of  the  Church.'  He  is  driven,  in  tine,  to  assert  that  Christianity  ultimately 
reposes  on  the  principle  laid  down  by  the  Doctor  of  the  Gentiles,  2  Thess.  ii.,  'Brethren 
stand  fast  and  hold  the  traditions  'which  you  have  learned,  whether  by  word  or  by 
epistle.' " 

Was  there  ever  such  a  lamentable  admission  made  to  a  Jew  as  that 
"  Christianity  ultimately  reposes  on  tradition  ¥  However,  Dr.  M'Cave 
argues  that  as  the  change  of  the  Jewish  to  the  Christian  Sabbath  is  not 
sanctioned  by  Scripture,  therefore  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  that  he  should 
be  called  upon  to  prove  the  Roman  doctrine  of  confession  from  that  source, 
for,  like  Christianity  itself,  it  reposes  on  tradition.  The  admission,  as 
applied  to  confession,  is  important  in  the  controversy  between  us  and  the 
Romanist,  for  we  are  not  compelled  to  admit  any  doctrine  which  cannot  be 
proved  by  Scripture ;  but  I  maintain  that  Dr.  M' Cave's  parallel  will  not 
bear  the  test  of  examination  j  for,  whatever  Dr.  M'Cave  may  find  it  con- 
venient to  assert  to  the  contrary,  the  authority  for  the  change  of  the  seventh 
to  the  first  day  of  the  week,  as  the  Christian  Sabbath,  does  not  "  repose  on 
tradition ; "  and  this  is  clearly  admitted  by  members  of  his  own  Church. 
The  argument  is  ingenious,  but  he  relies  on  Protestant  ignorance  of  the 
writings  and  teaching  of  his  own  Church,  a  very  dangerous  experiment. 
I  assert  that  the  Roman  Church  "  reposes  "  on  the  authority  of  Scripture 
and  not  the  authority  of  tradition  for  the  change.  If  we  turn  to  the  Rhemish 
Testament,  the  edition  now  in  use  in  England,  that  of  Drs.  Challoner  and 
Wiseman,  1847,  and  to  the  text,  Acts  xx.  7.,  we  have  this  note,  "Here 
Chrysostom,  with  many  other  interpreters  of  the  Scripture,  explains  that  the 
Christians,  even  at  this  time,  must  have  changed  the  Sabbath  into  the  first 
day  of  the  week  (the  Lord's  day)  as  all  Christians  now  keep  it."  It  is  added 
that  this  change  was  made  by  authority  of  the  Church,  but  sanctioned  or 
proved,  nevertheless,  by  the  Scriptures;  and  here  there  is  no  room  for 
tradition.  Again,  in  the  so-called  Trent  Catechism  (and  I  quote  from  the 
Maynooth  translation) : — 70 

"The  Apostles,  therefore,  resolved  to  consecrate  the  first  day  of  the  week  to  Di- 
vine worship,  and  called  it  the  Lord's  day.  St.  John  in  his  Apocalypse  makes  mention 
of  '  the  Lord's  day,'  and  the  Apostles  command  collections  to  be  made  on  the  first  day  of 
the  week,  that  is,  according  to  the  interpretation  of  St.  Chrysostom,  on  the  Lord's  Day, 
and  thus  we  are  given  to  understand  that  even  then  the  Lord's  day  was  kept  holy  in  the  Church," 

And  in  p.  379,  "  We  also  learn  from  the  sacred  volume  that  the  first  day  of 
the  week  was  kept  sacred."  Eight  other  Fathers  are  cited  in  a  note  as 
agreeing  in  this  view.  And  lastly,  Cardinal  Bellarmine,  the  great  Romish 
controversialist,  said  : — 71 

"  It  is  by  no  means  lawful  for  Christians  to  observe  the  Jewish  Sabbath  as  the 
other  holidays  of  the  Old  Testament.  This  is  proved,  first,  by  the  three  passages  above 
cited  out  of  Rom.  xiv.,  Gal.  iv.,  and  more  particularly  Coloss.  ii.,  for  Paul  so  evidently 
reproves  the  observers  of  the  Sabbath  that  the  Ebionites  upon  this  account  would  not 
receive  Paul,  but  called  him  an  Apostate,  of  which  Epiphanius  is  witness." 

Thus  it  becomes  evident,  under  the  authority  of  Romanists  themselves, 
that  the  Christian  change  of  Sabbath  "  reposes  "  on  the  authority  of  Scripture 
and  not  on  the  authority  of  tradition,  Really  Dr.  M'Cave  must  go  to 
school  again  and  not  try  to  teach  us  Protestants  the  first  principles  of  his 
own  religion ! 

"  I  cannot  find  it  (the  change  of  the  Sabbath)  j  'tis  not  in  the  bond,"  he 
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makes  the  Jew  exclaim,  not  because  it  is  not  there,  but  because  it  is  not 
convenient  for  him  to  find  it.  Dr.  M'Cave  asserts  that  he  cannot  find  the 
change  of  the  Sabbath  in  the  Scriptures,  and  therefore  (but  I  do  not  see  the 
aequttur)  he  is  not  compelled  to  find  scriptural  authority  for  the  Roman 
doctrine  of  confession,  which,  it  is  assorted,  also  "  reposes  "  on  tradition, 

Dr.  M'Cave,  however,  does  not  relinquish  the  consecrated  ground  of 
Scripture  to  prove  the  Divine  origin  of  his  system  of  confession.  And  here 
I  will  follow  him. 

In  support  of  this  Popish  figment  of  confession  he  quotes  Acts  xix.,  18, 
"And  many  of  them  that  believed  came  confessing  and  declaring   their 
deeds,  and  many  of  them  who  had  followed  curious  arts  brought  together 
their  books  and  burnt  them  before  all."     "  If,"  continues  the  Doctor,  "  con- 
fession was  a  forgery  of  the  priests,  how  came  it  that  the  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles  heard  confession  at  Ephesus1?"     I  answer,  where  is  the  evidence 
that  they  whispered  their  evil  deeds  privately  in  St.  Paul's  ear  any  more 
than  that  they  burnt  their  books  in  secret  ?    So  that  text  fails  him.     He  then 
quotes  Matt.  iii.  6,  and  Mark  i.  5.     But  where  does  it  say  that  those  who 
came  to  be  baptised  by  John  in  the  river  Jordan  were  baptised  in  secret  1 
Dr.  M'Cave  would  have  us  believe  they  made  a  secret  confession  to  John. 
There  is  as  much  reason  for  asserting  the  one  as  the  other.     If  he  does  not 
mean  this,  for  what  purpose  does  he  cite  the  text,  for  we  all  admit  the  neces- 
sity of  a  confession  of  sins,  but  not  a  secret  confession   to   a  priest  under 
pain  of  damnation,  let  alone  the  practice  of  all  the  appendages,  forms,  pre- 
parations, ceremonies,  and  extraordinary  consequences  1     He  then  cites  the 
Jewish  custom  in  Leviticus  v.  5,  G,  and  Numbers  v.  6,  7,  which  also  was  a  pub- 
lic confession  before  the  Tabernacle.  He  then  reminds  us  of  "the  fact  of  Christ 
absolving  and  forgiving  Mary  Magdalene — the  penitent  Magdalene,  who 
confessed    her   sins   by  her   tears"  —  and  the   absolution   pronounced    by 
our  Lord  from  the  cross ;  but  all  this  was  done  publicly  and  openly  before 
all.     Where  is  the  parallel  ?     And  again,  as  proving  that  "  confession  was 
solemnly  established  by  our  Lord,"  he  quotes  John  xx.   23,  and  Matt.  xvi. 
19,  conveying  the  promise  to  the  disciples  that  whosoever  sins  they  should 
remit  should  be  remitted ;  and  the  gift  of  the  keys  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven.     These  are  very  convenient  texts  for  the  Church  of  Rome,  as  they 
are  also  cited  to  prove  the  supremacy  of  their  head  Bishop  over  the  Christian 
Church  ;  but  how  they  can  possibly  prove  the  duty  of  auricular  confession,  as 
insisted  on  by  the  Roman  Church,  is  quite  impossible  to  say.     There  is  not 
a  word  of  attrition  or  contrition  and  confession  hinted  at;  and,  indeed,  a 
veiy  eminent  Roman  Catholic  Cardinal,  Cajetan,  in  his  notes  on  this  wry 
text,  confessesj"  that  no  precept  of  sacramental  confession  is  contained  in  it," 
which  subsequent  writers,  such  as  Vasquez,  try  to  explain  by  saying  that 
Cajetan  means  1 1 p  more  than  that  they  caanoi  be  proved  out  of  this  place. 
Anibrosius  (  atharinus,  Bishop  of  Minori,  however,  says  "  tli.it  neither  there 
nor  in  any  other  place  doth  Cajetan  allow  that  auricular  confession  can  be 
proved  out  of  Scripture."7-     I  do  not  know  whether  Dr.  M'Cave  considers 
himself  more  clear-sighted  than  this  Cardinal,  but  certainly  we  ought  not  to 
be  blamed  if  \  with  the  Cardinal,  and  also  with  another  Cardinal. 

Bonaventure,  who  denied  that  Christ  himself  did  appoint  tin 
sins;  and  in  commenting  on  this  passage  of  St.  John,   lie  says,    "it    is  not 
enough  to  have  it  implied  in  the  pri.st's  power,  because  it   being  a  harder 
duty  than  absolution  it  required  a  more  particular  command.  *n      But  hear 
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another,  the  "Irrefragable  Doctor"  and  celebrated  divine  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury, the  Franciscan,  Alexander  de  Hales  !  In  opposition  to  those  who 
said  that  Christ  instituted  confession  when  he  conferred  the  power  of  the 
keys,  he  remarked  "  that  if  Christ  had  intended  a  command  of  confession,  in 
John  xx.,  it  would  have  been  expressed  to  those  who  are  to  confess,  and  not 
to  those  who  are  to  absolve,  as  he  did  to  those  who  were  to  be  baptised,  in 
John  iii.  As  Christ  said  '  except  a  man  be  born  of  water/  &c,  so  Christ 
would  have  said,  '  except  a  man  privately  confess  his  sins  to  a  priest,'  "  &c.74 
This  is  Hales'  reasoning,  and  I  confess  it  recommends  itself  to  my  mind 
more  than  Dr.  M "Cave's  ;  but,  of  course,  Dr.  M'Cave  did  not  calculate  on  a 
Protestant  knowing  anything  of  Romish  authors  and  Romish  books.  It  is 
by  studying  these  that  we  detect  how  fallacious  is  their  boast  of  a  unanimity 
of  teaching  in  their  interpretation  of  Scripture,  or  of  their  doctrines.  But 
I  do  not  exactly  see  the  application  of  this  text  to  Dr.  M'Cave  personally. 
Our  Lord  said  to  the  Apostles,  "whose  sins  ye  remit  they  shall  be  remitted," 
therefore  it  is  asserted  that  Dr.  M'Cave,  of  St.  Mary's,  Bilston,  has  power 
committed  to  him  personally  of  remitting  the  sin  and  eternal  punishment 
consequent  thereon  to  every  thief  or  murderer  who  may  come  to  him  for 
absolution.  How  does  he  prove  his  case.  He  calls  himself  a  successor  of 
the  Apostles.  But  this  was  a  personal  promise  to  the  Apostles.  Our  Lord 
did  not  add,  "  and  to  all  who  claimed  to  be  their  successors."  But  let  us 
push  the  argument  one  step  further.  Our  Lord  also  gave  power  to  the 
Apostles  to  heal  the  sick,  cleanse  the  leper,  and  raise  the  dead.  Dr.  M'Cave 
claims  to  be  a  successor  of  the  Aposles ;  let  him  prove  his  title  by  doing 
any  one  of  these  acts.  He  pretends  to  do  the  one,  absolve  from  sin  (an  act 
the  Apostles  never  once  did,  so  far  as  is  recorded,  in  Scripture),  simply  because 
his  impotency  cannot  be  palpably  detected ;  but  he  will  not  attempt  to  do 
as  the  Apostles  did,  heal  the  sick,  &c,  because,  if  he  pretended  to  this 
branch  of  Apostolic  succession,  his  imposture  would  be  at  once  exposed. 
How  Dr.  M'Cave  can  get  out  of  this  dilemma  I  cannot  imagine.  Jesus 
proved  his  mission  and  power  to  forgive  sins  in  a  very  practical  manner. 
When  he  told  the  man  sick  of  the  palsy  to  be  of  good  cheer,  "  Thy  sins  are 
forgiven  thee,"  the  Jews  disbelieved  in  his  power  to  forgive  sins.  Our  Lord 
said  to  them,  "  Wherefore  think  ye  evil  in  your  hearts,  for  whether  is  easier 
to  say  :  Thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee  ;  or  to  say,  arise  and  walk  %  But  that 
ye  may  know  that  the  son  of  man  hath  power  on  earth  to  forgive  sins  (then 
saith  he  to  the  sick  of  the  palsy),  arise,  take  up  thy  bed,  and  go  into  thine 
house,  and  he  arose,  and  departed  to  his  house."  (Matt.  ix.  2-7).  This 
power  being  also  conferred  on  the  Apostles,  let  Dr.  M'Cave  in  like  maimer, 
from  his  assumed  Apostolic  succession,  effect  a  like  cure.  And  lastly,  he 
reminds  us  of  that  beautiful  and  encouraging  text  from  i.  John  i.  8, J) — "  If 
we  say  that  we  have  no  sin  we  deceive  ourselves,  and  the  truth  is  not  in  us. 
If  we  confess  our  sins,  He  is  faithful  and  just  to  forgive  us  our  sins  and 
cleanse  us  from  all  unrighteousness."  He,  the  Lord,  has  promised  us  such 
forgiveness,  and  this  is  our  belief.  But  Dr.  M'Cave  says,  "  If  you  privately 
and  secretly  confess  your  sins  to  me,  I,  Dr.  M'Cave,  will  forgive  you  your 
sins,"  and  that  is  just  what  we  do  not  and  cannot  believe,  and  what  the 
cited  text  does  not  prove. 

Dr.  M'Cave,  having  so  signally  failed  in  his  Scriptural  proofs,  we 
scarcely  need  go  further.  He  has  given  us  his  references  here  and  we  can 
easily  detect  his  fallacies  ;  that  being   painfully  apparent  I  would  ask  the 
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most   enthusiastic  admirer  of    Dr.  M'Cave  if   he  can  have  the  slightest 
reliance  on  the  truth  or  correctness  of  any  one  single  authority  he  ad- 
vances, when  not  only  is  there  not  one   single  reference  to  enable  us  to 
prove  the  truth  of  his  words,  hut  when  applied  to  for  the   references  he 
positively  treats  the   application  with  supreme  contempt.     As  a  matter  of 
curiosity  I  will  transcribe  the  names  of  all  Dr.   M 'Cave's  witnesses,  as 
asserted  by  him,  who  taught  or  preached  the  Roman  system  of  confession. 
I  will  give  them  in  their  order  as  he  cites  them,  but  I  dare  venture  to  assert 
that  he  never  in  his  life  read  one  single  page  in  any  one  of  the  authors 
cited;  and  saving  the  Canon  of  Trent,  1551,  and  the  Decree  of  Later; in, 
1215,  so  far  as  the  duty  of  private  confession  is  insisted  on,  not  one  siwjlc 
authority  relied  on  loill  bear  out  the  Roman  theory.     I  challenge  Dr.  M'Cave 
to  produce  any  single  one  of  them.     I  shall,  in  the  sequel,  examine  a  few  of 
the  leading  authorities  and  show  how  inapplicable  these  are  to  prove  his 
Church's  doctrine  and  teaching.     His  authorities  are  the  Anglican  Book  of 
Common    Prayer,   Cranmer,  Latimer,  Luther,    Henry  VIII.,  Council  of 
Paris,  1429,   Fourth  Lateran,  1215,  Lanfranc,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
St.  Anselm,  Alfred  the  Great,  Guturnus,  Edward,  his  son,  King  Edgar,  787, 
Bede,  St.  Cuthbert,  Alcuin,  780,  St.  Boniface,  740  (the  same  to  whom  Fleury 
attributes  the  origin  of  compulsory  private  confession),  Egbert  of  York, 
Pope  Leo,  450,    St.   Cyprian,    250,    Origen,    St.    Paul,    St.  Barnabas,  St. 
Clement,  Irenams,  Eusebius,  the  Nestorians  and  Eutychians,  the  inhabitants 
of  Nurenburg  and  Strasburg,  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark,  St.  John,  Moses, 
Jesus,  Voltaire,  St.  Aubert,  St.  Viron,  St.  Aidan,   Humbert,  St.  Martin, 
St.  Udalric,  the  Councils  of  Carthage,  Pavia,  Chalons,  Tours,  Paiis,  Worms, 
Colchester,  Lateran,  Charlemagne,  Tertullian,  200,  St.  Jerome,  St.  Augustin, 
Rousseau,  Marmontel,  Leibnitz,  Ridley,  and  the  Rev.  Wm.  Gresley,  Pre- 
bendary of  Lichfield,   "  Ordinance  of  Confession,"  2nd  Edit.  1852,  p.    89. 
I  give  this  reference  as  it  is  the  only  reference  Dr.  M'Cave  deigns  to  offer 
us.     How  the  good  folks  of  Bilston  must  have  opened  their  eyes  with 
perfect  astonishment  at  the  mighty  learning  supposed   to  be  displayed   by 
their  great  Doctor  !     What  wonderful  erudition  !     Lanfranc,  St.  Anselm, 
Luther,  Hemy  VIII.,  Jesus,  and  Voltaire  !     But  all  at  once  the  delusion 
is  at  an  end,  the  bubble  bursts,  an  heretical   attorney  in  London   asks  the 
redoubtable  Doctor  for  some  of  his  references,  and  they  are  not  forthcoming. 
Why  1  Because  Dr.  M'Cave  has  not  got  them  himself,  and   if  he  had,  the 
game  would  be  too  hazardous  to  produce  them,  for  when  found  they  would 
not  bear  out  his  theories.      He  prudently  refused  the  challenge.     Thus  the 
mighty  fabric,  which  has  been  raised  with  so  much    labour,  at   once   comes 
tumbling  about  his  ears,  and  he  buries  himself  among  his  own  ruins. 

Passing,  then,  from  Scripture,  I  proceed  to  notice  some  of  the  leading 
authoiities  relied  on  by  Dr.  M'Cave,  quoted  to  establish  the  alleged  Divine 
origin  of  the  Roman  doctiine  of  confession.  And  here  F  must  repeat  that 
the  subject  we  are  discussing  is  the  compulsory  Bacramental  secret  confess  ion 
to  a  priest,  in  order  to  obtain  from  him  an  absolution  of  sin. 

All  classical  scholars  know  that  secret  confession    to  a  priest  was  an  old 
heathen  custom,   and    traceable  to  a  Babylonish   origin.     The  obscenities 
which  resulted  were  notorious.     But  with  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
the  system  was  wholly  abandoned  ;  hence  we  find  nq  t^ace  of  it  in  the  Ne 
Testament.     Private  confession,  however,  was  introduced  in  the  Church  a 
an  early  peri  custom,  not  &  doctrine,  said  was  not   compulsory.     It 

arose  as  follows.     The  discipline  of  the  Church  required  thai  all  those  who 


: 
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had  lapsed,  either  into  sin  or  heresy,  before  they  could  be  readmitted  or 
reconciled  to  the  Church,  should  make  a  public  confession   of  their  sin  or 
heresy,  and  do  public  penance  before   all  the  congregation.     This  public 
penance  was   exacted   for  a   longer  or   shorter  period.     Sometimes   these 
penances  were   remitted  by  the  Church,  and  the  penitent  was  thereupon 
publicly  readmitted   by  a  ceremony  performed   by  the  minister.     Public 
confession,  therefore,  was  a  very  ancient  custom  of  the  Church.     In  course 
of  time  these  public  confessions  became  inconvenient,  the  nature  of  the 
offences  being  unfit  for  public  ears.      To  avoid  scandal,  sometime  about 
a.d.  250,  public  officers  were  appointed  called  "  penitentiary  presbyters,"  to 
receive  these  confessions,  and  afterwards,  if  not  too  scandalous,  a  public 
confession  was  made.     This  was  the  first  institution  of  private  confession, 
but  it  was  not  compulsory.     In  the  year  390   an  occurrence  took  place 
which  is  alluded  to  by  Dr.  M'Cave  with  reference  to  this  private  confession, 
which  gave  rise  to  a  great  scandal,  and  with  it  the   suppression  as  well  of 
the   system   of    secret   confession   as   of    the    office   of    the   penitentiary 
presbyter.       A   certain   lady   of  rank  at  Constantinople  after  confession 
fell  a  victim  to  the  confessor,  and  the  crime  was  committed  in  the  Church 
itself.     This  created  such  a  commotion  that  Nectarius,  Bishop  of  Constan- 
tinople, to  appease  the  tumult,  deprived  the  offending  deacon  of  his  office, 
abolished  the  penitentiary  presbyteryship  and  the  custom  of  privately  con- 
fessing ;  and  he  issued  a  decree   leaving  all  free  to  partake  of  the  "  holy 
mysteries  "  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience.     This  example  was 
followed,    East  and  West,  throughout  the  Church.     The  circumstance  is 
recorded  by  the  ecclesiastical  historians,  Socrates75  and  Sozomen.70     Thus 
was  auricular  confession  abolished  and  each  was  left  to  make  his  confession 
as  he  considered  best  suited  to  his  feelings.     There  is  no  trace  whatever  of 
a  compulsory  private  confession,  until  the  rule  established  by  the  Bishop  of 
Metz,  in  the  eighth  century,  as  before  stated,  and  this  was  only  a  private 
regulation  as  applied  to  a  particular  establishment.     The   first  law  binding 
on  the  consciences  of  Romanists  was  passed  at  the  Fourth  Lateran  Council, 
a.d.  1215,  whereby  it  was  decreed  that  all  who  had  arrived  at  years  of 
discretion  should  at  least  once  a-year,  under  pain    of  excommunication, 
confess  to  a  priest.28     But  even  after  this  date  the  decree  was  not  enforced, 
until  it  was  confirmed  and  established  by  the  Council  of  Trent,  in   1551. 
Such  being  a  true  history  of  the  doctrine,  it  becomes  quite  easy  to  dispose 
of  the  authorities  appealed  to  by  Dr.  M'Cave  in  his  lectures.     The  error 
under  which  he  labours  is   that  whenever    he    meets  the  word  which  is 
rendered  in   English   "  confession,"  he  jumps  to  the  conclusion  that  such 
must  necessarily  mean  the  modern  Roman  custom   of  secret  sacramental 
confession  to  a  priest.     The  word  most  frequently  used  is  exomologesis. 
We  have  fortunately  in  one  of  the   earliest  of  the  Latin  Fathers,  (one  of 
the  authorities  appealed  to  by  Dr.  M'Cave),  Tertullian,  an  explanation  of 
this  word.     He  says  : — "" 

"  This  act,  which  is  hetter  and  more  commonly  expressed  by  a  Greek  word  (cxomolo- 
gesis),  is  confession,  whereby  we  acknowledge  our  sins  unto  the  Lord  (qua  delictum 
domino  nostrum  confitemur),  not  because  he  knowetlrit  not,  but  inasmuch  as  by  con- 
fession satisfaction  is  ordered,  from  confession  repentance  springeth,  by  repentance  God 
is  appeased  ;  wherefore  oxomologesis  is  a  discipline  for  the  abasement  and  humiliation 
of  a  man,  enjoining  such  conversation  as  inviteth  mercy,  ltdirecteth  also,  even  in  the 
matter  of  dress  and  food,  to  lie  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  to  hide  the  comeliness  of  the  body 
in  filthy  garments,  to  cast  down  his  spirit  with  mourning,  to  exchange  for  severe  treat- 
ment the  sins  which  he  hath  committed  :  .     .     .     .     for  the  most  part,  also,  to  cherish 


prayer  by  fasts,  to  groan,  to  weep,  and  to  moan  night  and  day  unto  the  Lord  his  God  ; 
to  throw  himself  upon  the  ground  before  the  presbyters,  and  to  fall  on  his  knees  before 
the  beloved  of  God  ;  to  enjoin  all  the  brethren  to  engage  in  intercession  on  his  behalf. 

Tertullian  flourished  about  a.d.  200.  Here  we  have  a  full  explanation 
of  the  process  of  confession  as  practised  in  those  days,  and  in  which  there 
is  not  a  most  distant  reference  to  secret  sacramental  confession  to  a  priest. 

The  Fathers  who  lived  within  the  first  two  centuries  are  Ignatius,  Bar- 
nabas, Clement  of  Rome,  Justin  Martyr,  Irenseus,  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
and  Tertullian.  Dr.  M'Cave  passes  over  Ignatius,  and  Justin  Martyr,  and 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  simply  because  there  is  absolutely  no  mention  of 
confession  by  either  of  them,  except  perhaps  by  Clement,  who,  in  speaking 
of  the  Eucharist,  and  the  self-examination  before  receiving  it,  expressly 
says,  that  a  man's  own  conscience  is  his  best  direction  in  that  case.78 

Barnabas  is  quoted  as  saying,  "  Thou  shalt  confess  thy  sins."  Who 
denies  this  duty  ]  But  why  does  not  Dr.  M'Cave  add  the  words  imme- 
diately following  : — "  And  not  come  to  thy  prayer  with  an  evil  conscience. 
This  is  the  way  of  light."  Not  one  hint  is  there  of  private  confession ; 
but  as  the  prayer  was  to  be  made  to  God,  so  was  the  confession. 

Clement,  of  Rome,  is  thus  introduced  : — 

H  The  fellow-labourer  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  in  his  epistle  to  the  Corinth- 
ians, adds,  '  Whilst  as  long  as  in  this  lif e  let  us  repent  heartily  of  our  evil  deeds, 
because,  when  we  go  forth  we  can  no  longer  confess  or  repent  thereof.'  " 

The  passage  appears  in  the  second  epistle,  and  I  will  adopt  the  trans- 
lation given  by  our  Archbishop  Wake,  which  is  as  follows  : — n 

"  Let  us,  therefore,  repent  whilst  we  are  yet  upon  earth,  for  we  are  as  clay  in  the 
hand  of  the  artificer.  For  as  the  potter,  if  he  makes  a  vessel,  and  it  be  turned  amiss  in 
his  hands  or  broken,  again  forms  it  anew  ;  but  if  he  have  gone  so  far  as  to  throw  it 
.  into  the  furnace  of  fire,  he  can  no  more  bring  any  remedy  to  it.  So  we,  whilst  we  arc 
in  this  world,  should  repent  with  our  whole  heart  for  whatsoever  evil  we  have  done  in 
the  flesh  ;  while  we  have  yet  time  of  repentance,  that  we  may  be  saved  by  the  Lord. 
For  after  we  shall  have  departed  out  of  this  world,  we  shall  no  longer  be  able  either  to 
confess  our  sins  or  repent  in  the  other." 

Under  what  pretence,  I  ask,  does  Dr.  M'Cave  assert  that  Clement  here 
pointed  to  a  private  confession  to  a  priest  1  On  turning  a  few  pages  back 
(p.  118)  to  the  1st  Epistle  of  Clement,  we  can  gather  Clement's  meaning. 
He  says  : — 

"  Lot  us,  therefore,  as  many  as  have  transgressed  by  any  of  the  suggestions  of  the 

adversary,  beg  God's  forgiveness For  it  is  seemly  far  ;i  man  to  confess 

wherein  he  has  transgressed,  and  not  to  harden  his  heart  as  the  hearts  of  those  wen' 
hardened  who  raised  up  sedition  against  Moses,  the  servant  of  God.  .  .  .  Beloved, 
God  is  not  indignant  at  anything  ;  nor  does  he  demand  anything  of  us,  but  that  tor  should 
confess  our  sins  unto  him,  for  so  says  the  holy  David  :  '  I  will  oonxess  unto  the   Lord,  and 

it  shall  please  him  better  than  a  young  bollock  that  hath  horns  or  hoofs.      Let  the  j r 

see  it  and  be  glad.'  And  again  he  saith,  *  Offer  unto  Qod  the  sacrifice  of  praise,  and 
pay  thy  vows  unto  the  Most  Highest.  And  call  upon  me  in  the  day  of  thy  trouble,  and 
I  will  deliver  thee  and  thou  shalt  glorify  me.  The  sacrifice  ol  God  is  a  broken  spirit,' 
Ye  know,  beloved,  ye  know  full  well  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  have  thoroughly  searehed 
into  the  oracles  of  God  :  call  them,  therefore,  to  your  remembrance." 

It  is  veiy  evident  why  Dr.  M'Cave  did  not  quote  also  from  ( 'lement's 
1st  Epistle.      But  neither  assist  his  case. 

Lmxzus  (a.d.  180)  is  the  next  authority  in  order  of  date  appealed  to  : — 

"  It  was  written  also  in  the  works  of  that  Apostolic  man  and  martyr,  St.  Irena-us. 
that  varirc:  po  reconciled  to  the  Church  and  made  their  con- 

q,  but  it  was  not  added   that  the   Bishop  of  Borne  was   the  originator  of  the 
practice." 
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The  first  passage  is  taken  from  the  9th,  not  the  8th  chapter  of  the  3rd 
Book,  Adv.  Haeres.80  In  tliis  place  Irenseus  is  speaking  of  a  worthless 
Gnosticizing  impostor,  named  Marcion,  who  induced  many  silly  women  to 
join  his  party,  and  then  most  infamously  abused  his  influence  over  them. 
I  do  not  know  whether  Dr.  M'Cave  desires  to  establish  this  as  a  precedent 
for  the  priests  of  his  Church.  Irenams  goes  on  to  state  that  some  of  these 
women,  on  their  repentance,  made  a  full  confession  to  the  Church  of  the 
impurities  into  which  they  had  been  seduced,  and  spent  their  whole  time  in 
"  exomologesis,"  weeping  and  lamenting,  on  account  of  their  defilement. 
This  was  a  public  confession  and  penance.  The  other  circumstance  is  taken 
from  the  4th  chapter  of  the  3rd  book  of  the  same  treatise, S1  wherein  he 
says  that  the  heretic  Cerdo  often  came  into  the  Church,  and  made  or  per- 
formed "  exomologesis."  But  throughout  the  treatise  there  is  nothing 
whatever  about  private  or  auricular  confession  to  a  priest. 

"  Tertullian,  a.d.  200,  had  said  confession  was  instituted  by  our  Lord, 
1  institutam  a  Domino  exomologesin  sciens.' "  Dr.  M'Cave,  in  his  reprint 
gives  "  Lib.  de  Pamit."  for  reference,  I  have  already  explained  from  Tertul- 
lian what  he,  at  least,  meant  by  "  exomologesis,"  which  in  no  way  assists  the 
case.  That  Tertullian  refers  to  the  practice  of  penitential  confessions  in 
the  face  of  the  Church  is  clear.  Rlienanus,  the  Roman  Catholic  editor  of 
the  works  of-  Tertullian,  in  his  preface,  says  distinctly  that  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  secret  or  auricular,  or,  as  he  called  it,  clancular  confession  in 
use  in  Tertullian's  time,  which  was  a  thing  not  so  much  as  known  in  those 
days.82  Tertullian  may  be  more  properly  classed  among  the  writers  of  the 
second  century.     So  passing  to  the  third  century,  we  are  introduced  to — 

Cyprian,  Bishop  of  Carthage,  a.d.  250,  who,  we  are  told,  "  in  his  fifth 
discourse,  de  Lapsis,  exhorted  all  who  had  fallen  into  mere  sins  of  thought, 
to  confess  them  whilst  they  still  had  life,  because  the  pardon  imparted  by 
the  priest  was  accepted  before  God;"  and  again  "he  declared  that  con- 
fession must  be  observed  according  to  the  regulations  of  the  Lord,  secundum 
disciplinam  domini  observari  oportet."  To  the  second  proposition  no  one 
can  take  exception.  As  to  the  first,  in  the  discussion  between  the  Bev. 
Geo.  Stanley  Faber  and  Dr.  Trevern,  Bishop  of  Strasburg,  the  latter  cited 
this  passage  from  Cyprian,  exactly  for  the  same  purpose  as  Dr.  M'Cave 
now  does.     I  cannot  do  better  than  transcribe  Mr.  Faber's  reply: — 

"  The  admirable  Bishop  of  Carthage  is  so  strangely  wide  of  the  mark  in  respect  to 
the  avowed  purpose  of  his  adduction  by  Dr.  Trevern,  that  were  I  not  tolerably  well 
acquainted  with  that  disingenuous  Prelate's  humour  of  catching-  at  straws,  I  should 
really  admire  his  splendid  audacity  of  reference  and  citation.  In  the  Discourse  on  the 
Lapsed  of  Cyprian,  to  Avhich  we  are  invited  for  evidence  in  favour  of  the  primitive 
enforcement  of  private  periodical  auricular  confession  to  a  priest,  as  now  enjoined  by  the 
Church  of  Home,  Cyprian  never  once  even  so  much,  as  mentions  the  subject.  He  is  treating 
throughout  the  whole  Discourse  of  an  entirely  different  topic.  Confession,  indeed,  he 
very  largely  mentions  ;  but  then  the  only  confession  of  which  he  speaks,  is  that  public 
confession  of  apostaey  from  the  faith,  united  with  the  long  probative  humility  of  public 
penitence,  which  the  strict  Primitive  Church  required  of  all  those  who,  in  time  of 
persecution,  had,  through  terror,  lapsed  into  Pagan  idolatry,  ere  they  could  be  readmitted 
to  the  full  privilege  of  ecclesiastical  communion  with  the  permanently  steadfast  and  faith- 
ful." 

In  corroboration  of  this  it  will  be  found  that,  every  time  the  word  we 
render  "confession"  occurs,  Cyprian  uses  the  word  "  exomologesis. "S°J 

"Orlgen,  a.d.  285,  Homil.  ii.,  Psal.  37,  points  out  that  private  or 
auricular  confession   riiittit  always  precede  any  confessions  which  are  made 
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publicly  in  the  Church,  and  in  this  Litter  matter  the  advice  and  judgment 
of  theconfessor  should  invariably  be  adopted."  This  is  Dr.  M'Cave's  version, 
but  the  passage  as  given  in  the  "Faith  of  the  Catholics"  (pp.  47 ,  48,  edition 
previously  quoted)  is  as  follows  : — 

"Because  I  declare  mine  iniquity.  (Ps.  xxxvii.  19).  Wc  have  frequently  said  that 
the  declaration  of  iniquity  is  the  confession  of  sin.  Wherefore,  see  what  Divine  Scrip- 
tures teaches  us,  that  wc  must  not  hide  sin  within  us.  For  as  they  who  have  within 
them  undigested  food,  or  who  are  oppressed  by  an  overflow  of  humours  or  of  phlegm, 
if  they  eject  it,  are  perhaps  relieved,  so  also  they  who  have  sinned,  if  they  conceal  and 
retain  the  sin  within  them,  they  are  oppressed  within,  and  almost  suffocated  "by  the  phlegm 
or  humour  of  sin ;  hut  if  a  man  "become  his  own  accuser,  while  he  accuses  himself  and 
confesses,  he  at  the  same  time  ejects  the  sin  and  digests  the  whole  eause  of  the  disease. 
Only  look  diligently  round  to  whom  thou  oughtest  to  confess  thy  sin.  Prove  first  the 
physician  to  whom  thou  shouldest  set  forth  the  cause  of  thy  sickness,  who  knows  how  to 
he  weak  with  the  weak,  to  weep  with  the  weeping,  who  knows  the  art  (discipline)  of 
condoling  and  sympathising ;  that  so,  in  fine,  thou  mayest  do  and  follow  whatever  he 
shall  have  said,  whatever  counsel  he  shall  have  given,  he  who  shall  have  shown  himself 
a  skilful  and  compassionate  physician.  If  he  shall  have  understood,  and  foreseen,  that 
thy  sickness  is  such  as  ought  to  he  set  forth  and  cured  in  the  assembly  of  the  whole 
Church,  and  thereby,  perhaps,  others  he  edified,  and  thou  thyself  easily  cured,  this  must 
he  prescribed  with  much  deliberation,  and  on  the  very  experienced  advice  of  that 
physician." 

Where,  I  ask,  is  the  warrant  for  the  assertion  that  Origen  points  out 
that  private  and  auricular  confession  must  always  precede  any  public  con- 
fession, and  that  in  this  latter  matter  the  advice  and  judgment  of  the  con- 
fessor should  invariably  be  adopted.  Such  is  the  version  given  by  Dr. 
M'Cave.  As  usual,  his  language  is  like  his  conscience  on  such  matters, 
both  as  elastic  as  a  piece  of  India  rubber,  which  readily  adapts  itself  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  the  case.  Origen  does  nothing  more  than  what  we  in  the 
Anglican  Church  recommend  in  our  Service  for  the  "  Warning  for  the  oelebra- 
tion  of  the  Holy  Communion."  When  sins  press  heavily  on  the  conscience 
Origen  recommends  that  the  offender  should  confidentially  state  the  ca 
some  discreet  and  experienced  adviser,  rather  than  smother  it  within  his 
own  bosom  :  a  recommendation  in  the  propriety  of  which  few,  at  least  in  some 
peculiar  cases,  will  refuse  to  concur  ;  but  whether  any  individual  should 
choose  to  follow  his  recommendation  was,  so  far  as  respects  the  point  of 
obligation,  purely  optional.  But  Origen,  as  well  as  Cyprian,  and  which  is 
continued  by  the  ecclesiastical  historian,  Sozomen  (Lib.  vii.,  c.  10)  tells  us 
that  the  confession  of  the  penitent  was,  in  their  time  also,  made  before  the 
whole  congregation,  prostrating  himself  on  the  ground,  with  weeping  and 
humiliation  in  the  Church,  and  desiring  the  prayers  of  all  the  congregation, 
whereupon  the  bishop  and  clergy  laid  their  hands  on  him  and  reconciled 
him. 

Jiasil,  a.d.  37S.  Dr.  M'Cave  quotes  Basil  as  follows  :  °  It  is  positively 
necessary  to  make  our  confession  to  those  who  have  been  entrusted  with  the 
work  of  dispensing  the  mysteries  of  God.  (Regula,  228.)"  The  word 
"positively  is  a  gratuitous  addition,  another  example  of  the  patent  elastic 
ess  to  which  Dr.  M'Cave  has  disciplined  his  mind.  Bui  the  Doctor's 
own  reference  to  " Regula.  228,"  reminds  as  of  b  very  important  circum- 
stance,  of  which  he  omits  to  inform  his  bearers,  \i/...  that  this  was  B  "rule" 
laid  down  for  Konkt,  of  whom    Basil  had  instituted  8  special  Order,  and  has 

lotion  whatever  to  the  practice  of  the  laity,  nor  to  the  ( Ihurch  at  large  ; 
and  even  as  respected  the  monks,  there  is  not  a  word  about  secrecy,  nor 
about  penance,  absolution,  o  ction  dictated  bj  an  individual  priest. 
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But  Dr.  M'Cave  omits  to  notice  another  curious  fact.  The  rule  extended 
to  Lady  Abbesses,  who  had  the  power  of  taking  confession  of  the  nuns  with 
the  priests.  This,  by  the  way,  reminds  me  of  the  statement  in  Father 
Martene's  works,  "  The  rites  of  the  Church,"  wherein  he  says  that  Abbesses 
for  a  long  time  took  the  confession  of  nuns,  but  he  adds  that  they  were  so 
curious  in  the  exercise  of  their  duties  that  they  were  obliged  to  deprive  them 
of  the  power  of  taking  confession.85 

Ambroxe.  In  his  reprint,  Dr.  M'Cave  adds  this  Bishop  of  Milan  as  one 
of  Ms  witnesses,  who  informs  us  that  our  Lord  delivered  over  to  the 
Apostles  his  own  judicial  powers.  Well,  supposing  he  did,  is  that  any 
reason  why  every  man  and  woman  in  Bilston,  under  pain  of  mortal  sin, 
should  be  bound,  at  least  once  a-year,  to  make  secret  confession  to  Dr. 
M'Cave  of  all  his  or  her  mortal  sins  1  The  proposition  commends  itself  to 
every  student  of  logic  as  an  irresistible  conclusion  !  But  we  have  already 
seen  (p.  13)  to  what  extent  the  priest  could  absolve  in  the  estimation  of  Am- 
brose. 

This  concludes  the  writers  of  the  third  century. 

"We  now  come  to  Jerome,  a.d.  400,  who,  Dr.  M'Cave  tells  us,  "  vowed 
that  the  men  who  held  the  keys  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  by  their  judg- 
ment, anticipate  the  great  day  of  judgment ;'  and,  therefore,  as  a  very  logical 
sequence,  every  male  and  female  in  Bilston,  under  pain  of  eternal  damna- 
tion, is  bound  to  make  secret  confession  of  all  their  sins  to  Dr.  M'Cave,  and 
that  he  also  can  anticipate  the  great  day  of  judgment !  He  is  a  very  won- 
derful man,  no  doubt,  in  his  own  estimation,  but  we  are  rather  sceptical  on 
these  points  :  we  want  evidence  to  assist  our  unbelief.  Can  Dr.  M'Cave 
furnish  any  proofs  1 

Augustine,  a.d.  420.  The  passage  cited,  as  given  by  the  Doctor,  refers 
to  the  keys  being  handed  over  to  the  Church,  with  a  power  of  binding  and 
loosing,  but  not  one  word  of  compulsory  secret  confession  to  a  priest ! 
Indeed,  the  passages  I  have  given  at  pp.  13.  14  completely  set  at  rest  all 
question  as  to  what  Augustine's  opinion  was  on  this  subject.  Augustine 
is  thus  quoted  by  Dr.  M'Cave  : — 

"  Let  no  man  say  I  do  penance  in  private.  I  do  it  before  my  God  who  pardons  me, 
is  aware  of  it,  aware  that  I  do  it  in  my  heart.  If  this  be  the  case,  saith  Augustine,  it 
was  useless  for  God  to  say  whatsoever  ye  shall  loose,  «fcc.  It  were  useless  the  keys  were 
handed  over  to  the  Church  of  God." 

There  is  something  remarkable  in  the  desperate  boldness  of  the  above 
citation.  Simply  because  the  passage  is  adduced  to  support  the  practice  of 
private  confessions  to  a  priest,  we  must  take  it  for  granted  that  it  does  so ; 
and  that,  too,  in  the  face  of  the  most  complete  contradiction  which  words 
can  afford.  '''Let  no  7)ian,"  writes  Augustine,  "  say  to  himself  I  do  -penance 
to  God  privately."  This  will  appear  more  striking  when  we  remember 
what  Dr.  M'Cave  seems  to  have  forgotten,  viz.,  that  Augustine  is  here 
speaking  of  the  then  custom  of  pvMic  penance  and  public  absolution. 
Private  penance  would  not  answer  where  public  penance  is  required.  But 
this  of  itself  draws  the  line  of  broad  distinction  between  the  present  practice 
of  Rome  and  that  of  the  Primitive  Church. 

Eusehius.  Certain  historical  facts  recorded  by  Eusebius,  the  ecclesias- 
tical historian,  are  thus  given  by  Dr.  M'Cave  : — 

"It  was  written,  in  fine,  by  Euschius,  book  6,  that  the  Roman  Emperor,  Philip,  was 
debarred  from  entering  the  Church  until  he  made  confession  ;  and  subsequently  the 
Emneror  Constantine  the  Great,  casting  himself  upon  his  knees,  confessed  himself  in 
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the  house  of  the  martyrs.  But  Eusebius  did  not  observe  that  these  Lords  of  the  known 
world  submitted  to  such  humiliation  because  the  practice  of  Confession  had  been  intro- 
duced by  any  contemporary  Pontiff." 

Does  Dr.  M'Cave  really  think  that  his  flippant  remarks  will  lend  truth 
to  his  assertions,  which  they  have  not  in  fact  ?  If  Dr.  M'Cave  will  turn  to 
his  "  Faith  of  Catholics,"  under  "  Confession  "  he  will  find  three  extracts, 
given  from  Eusebius  ;  in  each  is  the  express  custom  of  "  exomologesis  " 
referred  to  as  the  nature  of  the  confession.  "  For  excellent  is  the  remem- 
brance of  past  sins  confessed  by  means  of  the  exomologesis."  The  first 
passage  is  the  one  referred  to  by  Dr.  M'Cave,  winch  is  there  given  as 
follows  : — 

"  It  is  said  that  the  Emperor  Philip,  being  a  Christian,  wished,  in  the  vigil  of 
Easter,  to  share  with  the  people  in  the  prayers  of  the  Church,  but  that  he  was  not 
permitted,  by  tho  person  who  then  presided,  to  enter  until  he  made  his  confession 
(exomologesis),  and  classed  himself  with  those  who  were  separated  on  account  of  their 
sins,  and  who  stood  in  the  place  of  penitence  ;  for  that  otherwise,  on  account  of  his 
many  sins,  he  would  never,  until  he  had  done  this,  be  received  by  him.  It  is  said  that 
he  willingly  obeyed.     Hist.  Eccl.  Lib.  vi.,  c.  34."86- 

Eusebius  does  not  leave  us  in  doubt  as  to  what  this  exomoloyesis  means,  for 
in  the  fifth  book  of  the  same  history  we  have  "  a  case  in  point,"  as  we 
lawyers  say,  related  by  him  of  one  Natalis,  or  Natalias,  who  : — 

"  Being  seduced  by  heretics,  and  at  length  understanding  his  error,  rises  up  in  the 
morning,  and  putting  on  sackcloth,  sprinkling  himself  with  ashes,  and  with  many  tears 
bewailing  his  error,  cast  himself  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  Zephyrinus,  tho  Bishop,  and 
all  others,  [not  clerics  only,  but  laymen  also],  and  with  great  lamentation  and  exceeding 
sorrow  provoked  all  the  congregation  with  earnest  and  continual  prayers  to  request  of 
Jesus  Christ  to  pardon  his  offences."87 

These  are  Dr.  M'Cave's  evidences  of  the  antiquity  of  the  Roman  doctrine 
of  private  and  secret  confession.  Every  quotation  advanced  refutes  his 
theoiy. 

But  what  need  we  to  pursue  the  subject  further.  I  have  taken  every 
single  testimony  advanced  by  Dr.  M'Cave  to  the  fifth  century,  and  not  one 
hint  is  there  of  a  sacramental  private  confession  to  a  priest  !  As  stated  by 
Mosheim,  it  was  left  to  the  option  of  each  to  make  his  confession  to  God, 
or  to  the  priest,  until  the  compulsory  canon  of  the  Fourth  Lateran  Council 
watf passed  in  1215. 

It  is  true  Dr.  M'Cave,  following  Dr.  Milner,  of  controversial  notoriety, 
who  undertook  to  put  an  end  to  all  controversy,  reminds  us  that,  the 
"  Creeks,  the  Latins,  the  Nestorians,  and  the  Eutyehians,  notwithstanding 
their  differences  and  divisions,  one  and  all  acquiesced  "  in  this  custom  :  or. 
ils  lie  jestingly  terms  it,  "  in  this  Bhocking  forgery."  Alas  !  what  slender 
twigs  will  drowning  men  catch  at  !  Where  is  the  proof  that  the  Nesto- 
rians and  Eutyehians  retained  "  auricular  confession  .'"'  And  could  it  be 
produced,  still  it  would  be  beside  the  question,  for  unless  the  practice  were 
proved  to  be  insisted  on  by  the  "  Catholic  Church  "  of  the  fifth  century, 
the  retention  of  it  by  the  Nestorians  and  Eutyehians  might  only  prove  it  to 
be  an  heretical  practice.  And  so  with  regard  to  the  Creek  Church.  Bui 
the  assertion  Remains  an  assertion,  and  I  decline  to  accept  that  as  evidence. 

That  many  corruptions  had  crept  into    the  Creek  (  'hurch,  and    pervade    her 

practices  «t  the  present  day>  is  a  fact,  bul  thai  "it  was  not  so  from  the 
beginning''  ire  have  the  evidence  of  Goar,  the  Pone's  missionary  to  the 
Creek  church,  shortly  before  the  year  1647,  This  candid  writer  clearly 
shows  in  his  u  Rituale  Urascoruw,"1    that — 
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"  The  Greek  Bishops  and  Fathers,  looking  steadfastly  at  the  words  of  our  Saviour, 
said  to  his  disciples,  '  Whose  sins  ye  romit,  they  are  remitted  unto  them,  and  whose 
sins  ye  retain  they  are  retained,'  did  thereupon  pray  to  God  that  he  would  remit  the  sins  of 
the  penitent  Himself,  but  did  never  take  upon  themselves  to  say  '  I  absolve  thee.'  " 

This  is  of  great  importance,  because  the  whole  value  of  auricular  confession 
to  a  priest  depends  upon  the  priest's  assumed  power  judicially  to  absolve 
the  penitent,  and  with  that  precise  form  of  words.  Take  away  that  power, 
and  the  necessity  of  private  confession  is  gone. 

As  to  the  Latin  Church,  the  oldest  existing  records  of  the  Liturgy  and 
Rites  of  the  Church  of  Rome  are  contained  in  what  are  called  the  "  Sacra- 
mentaries  "  of  Popes  Leo,  Gelasius,  and  Gregory  I.  Leo  (a.d.  440)  is  one 
of  Dr.  M'Cave's  witnesses,  but  he  wisely  abstains  from  quoting  any  passage. 
This  sacramentary  does  not  cwitain  any  form  of  absolution  at  all.89  The  forms 
of  Gelasius,  a.d.  490,  and  of  Gregory,  a.d.  590,  are  all  precatory,  and  none 
declaratory,  as  now  adopted ;  and  the  words,  "  I  absolve  thee,"  are  not  to 
be  found  in  any  of  them.  Muratori  is  the  best  Roman  Catholic  authority 
on  this  subject,  and  his  evidence  must  be  accepted  by  Dr.  M'Cave.  In  fact, 
as  I  before  said,  the  present  form  of  absolution  was  not  in  use  in  the  Roman 
Church  for  1 200  years  after  Christ ! 

This  brings  us  to  the  end  of  the  sixth  century. 

I  have  taken  all  Dr.  M'Cave's  authorities  according  to  date  as  the  more 
convenient  method  of  tracing  a  custom.  I  have  not  omitted  a  single  writer 
quoted,  and  I  have  taken  the  very  passages  referred  to  where  any  is  given. 
And  I  now  propose  to  follow  Dr.  M'Cave  into  mediaeval  times,  from  which 
he  exhibits  a  long  list  of  names.  He  wishes  us  to  give  him  credit  for  great 
learning  and  research,  but  we  cannot  extract  from  any  one  of  the  authors 
appealed  to,  even  from  his  own  showing,  the  Popish  doctrine  or  custom  of 
compulsory  private  sacramental  confession. 

To  show  how  little  these  names  assist  Dr.  M'Cave  I  will  take  one,  the 
most  prominent,  St.  Anselm,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  a.d.  1089.  A 
passage  from  his  commentary  on  the  1 7th  chapter  of  St.  Luke  is  cited  by  Dr. 
M'Cave.  It  is  the  story  of  the  ten  lepers  (see  verses  12  to  14).  Of  course 
Dr.  M'Cave  quotes  only  two  or  three  words  of  the  entire  extract,  which  is 
as  follows : — 

"For  they  stood,  and  stood  afar  off,  because  they  could  hot  immediately  approach 
him,  but  standing-  afar  off  were  turned  to  prayers,  and  with  a  loud  cry  of  the  heart,  said, 
'Jesus,  master  have  compassion  on  us.'  For  they  understood  that  he  was  the  Saviour, 
who  could  heal  all  the  diseases  of  sinners,  and  they  knew  that  they  were  made  miserable 
on  account  of  this  [because  they]  had  done  contrary  to  his  precepts,  and  they  therefore 
called  him  Jesus,  that  is  Saviour,  whom  they  prayed  to  have  pity  on  them,  whom  he  had 
regarded  with  a  look  of  clemency.  He  said,  '  Go,  show  yourselves  to  the  priests,'  that  is 
by  an  humble  confession  of  the  mouth  truly  show  to  the  priests  all  the  spots  of  your 
inward  leprosy,  that  ye  may  bo  cleansed  :  and  what  they  asked  was  done  to  them  ichilst 
they  were  going  to  the  priests,  for  truly  they  were  cleansed  since  sinners,  although  they 
are  defiled  by  a  severe  leprosy  of  crimes,  going  nevertheless  to  confess,  are  purged  in  the 
very  confession  on  account  of  the  penance  they  were  about  to  exercise."  uo 

What  has  this  to  do  with  a  compulsory  secret  confession  to  a  priest  of  Rome'? 
The  lepers  were  cleansed  before  they  got  to  the  priests,  to  give  us  to  under- 
stand," as  the  Catechism  of  the  Council  of  Trent  says,  citing  this  very 
circumstance,  "that  such  is  the  effect  of  contrition  that  through  it  we  obtain 
from  God  the  immediate  pardon  of  our  sin,"  91  and  this  in  contra-distinction 
to  attrition,  which  requires  confession  and  absolution,     It  must  be  observed 
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that  Dr.  M'Cave  recites  names  only  of  writers  of  this  mediseval  period,  but 
abstains  from  giving  any  citations. 

Passing  over  the  long  list  of  monks  and  priests  from  the  time  of  Gregory 
I.  to  the  Reformation,  we  have  Luther,  Cranmer,  Ridley,  Latimer,  and  the 
Anglican  Church  Service,  all  bearing  witness,  as  is  alleged,  in  favour  of  Dr. 
M'Cave's  theory.  Luther,  he  tells  us,  declared  the  confessional  to  be 
"  useful  and  necessary,"  and  that  "  auricular  confession  only  extended  to 
mortal  sins."  Dr.  M'Cave  might  have  assisted  us  with  a  reference,  but,  as 
he  admits  this  was  written  in  1520,  we  have  Luther's  own  declaration  that 
he  was,  when  he  wrote  these  early  works,  a  "  monk  and  a  most  furious 
Papist,"  and  he  beseeches  his  readers  to  look  with  commiseration  on 
his  early  writing,  remarking  that  he  "  was  drunk  with  the  Pope's  doctrines."92 
The  "  Table  Talk  "  has  a  chapter  on  Luther's  supposed  sayings.  Of  auricular 
confession  he  is  reported  to  have  said  that  it  "  was  instituted  only  that  people 
thereby  were  to  give  an  account  of  their  faith,  and  that  from  their  hearts 
they  confessed  an  earnest  desire  to  receive  the  holy  sacrament.  We  force 
no  man  thereunto."93  Just  as  inapplicable  is  the  extract  from  an  old 
sermon  delivered  by  Cranmer,  when  he,  too,  was  a  Papist.  Dr.  M'Cave 
says  : — 

!£!  "Confession  did  not  begin  in  the  16th  century,  for  even  Archbishop  Cranmer  had 
said,  '  God  hath  given  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  the  authority  to  forgive 
sins  to  the  ministers  of  the  Church ;  wherefore  lot  him  that  is  a  sinner  go  to  one  of 
them,  and  let  him  acknowledge  and  confess  his  sins,  and  pray  him  that  according  to 
God's  commandment  he  will  give  him  absolution,  and  comfort  him  with  the  words  of 
grace  and  forgiveness  of  his  sins.' — Vide  Cranmer  s  Works,  Jenkyn's  Edition." 

That  confession  was  in  common  use  at  this  time,  the  16th  century,  every 
one  admits,  for  I  have  already  quoted  the  decree  of  Lateran,  a.d.  1215, 
making  private  confession  compulsory,  and  therefore  while  Cranmer  was  a 
Romanist  he  naturally  taught  Romish  doctrines.  But  it  may  be  important 
to  know  Cranmer's  opinion  on  Penance.  Henry  VIII.  issued  a  sort  of  com- 
mission, and  desired  to  know  the  opinion  of  various  divines  on  the  subject 
of  the  Seven  Sacraments,  just  as  the  present  Pope  did  on  the  question  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception.  Cranmer,  among  others,  gave  his  opinion  as 
follows : — 

•4  ( )f  penance  also  I  find  in  the  Scripture  whereby  sinners  after  baptism,  returning 
wholly  unto  God,  he  accepted  again  unto  his  favour  and  mercy.  The  Scripture  speaketh 
not  of  penftnco,  as  we  call  it  -a  sacrament  consisting  of  three  parte,  contrition,  confes- 
sion and  satisfaction:  but  the  Scripture  taketh  penance  for  a  pure  conversion  of  a 
tinner  in  heart  and  mind  from  his  sins  unto  God,  making  no  mention  of  private  confes- 
sion of  all  deadlv  «ins  to  a  priest,  nor  of  ecclesiastical  satisfaction  to  be  enjoined 
by  him.7* 

This  is  rotter  awkward  for  Dr.  M'Cave,  so  we  pass  on  to  his  citations  as 
from  Latimer  and  Ridley: — 

••  Kvin  Latimer  (says  Dr.  M'Cave)  k  wi-m.  d  to  Co.l  thai  confession  had  been  kept  in 
England,  for  it   is  a  good  thing.'     So   even   Kidloy  declared  that  i  iD    he   had 

always  thought  would  do  much  good  to  Christ's  congregation,  and  he  was  still  of  the 
lame  mind 

Quotations  without  references  are  sometimes  convenient,  as  misrepre- 
sentations are  more  likely  to  escape  detection.     Latimer  at  least  expn 
a  very  decided  opinion  on  the  point  at  tesae  between   Protestant* 

Ho  wrote  ; — 
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"  As  touching-  confession  I  tell  you  that  they  can  be  content  with  the  general  abso- 
lution which  every  minister  of  God's  Word  giveth  in  his  sermons,  when  he  prononneeth 
that  all  that  be  sorry  for  their  sins  and  believe  in  Christ,  seek  help  and  remedy  by  him, 
and  afterwards  intend  to  amend  their  lives,  and  avoid  sin  and  wickedness  ;  all  thrse  that 
be  so  reminded  shall  have  remission  of  their  sins.  Now,  I  say  they  that  can  be  content 
with  this  general  absolution,  it  is  well ;  but  they  that  are  not  satisfied  with  it,  they  may 
go  to  some  godly-learned  minister,  which  is  able  to  comfort  and  instruct  them  with  the 
Word  of  God ;  to  minister  that  same  unto  them  to  then-  contentment  and  quieting  from 
sins  there  is  none  but  in  Christ.  We  cannot  make  amends  for  our  sins  only  by  believing 
in  him  which  suffered  for  us.  For  he  hath  made  the  amends  for  all  our  sins  by  his 
painful)  passion  and  blood-shedding.  And  herein  standeth  our  absolution  or  remission 
of  our  sins,  namely,  when  we  believe  in  him,  and  look  to  be  saved  through  his  death  ; 
none  other  satisfaction  are  we  able  to  make."  95 

It  is  really  astonishing  with  what  boldness  Romish  priests  make  asser- 
tions when  they  think  there  is  no  one  near  to  watch  them.  Latimer  is 
quoted  by  Dr.  M'Cave  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  Roman  doctrine  of  con- 
fession, but  nothing  could  be  more  truthful  and  evangelical  than  Latimer's 
doctrine.  It  is  essentially  the  doctrine  and  teaching  of  our  Church,  and 
therefore,  at  the  same  time  essentially  anti-Romish.  But  what  are  we  to 
say  of  such  a  man  as  Dr.  M'Cave,  who  appears  to  go  out  of  his  way  to 
mislead  his  Sunday  evening  congregation  1 

Ridley.  As  to  the  alleged  saying  of  Ridley,  want  of  reference,  and  a 
refusal  by  Dr.  M'Cave  to  furnish  it  on  application,  puts  it  wholly  out  of 
my  power  to  verify  it.  I  have  carefully  looked  through  the  Parker  Society's 
edition  of  "  The  Works  of  Nicholas  Ridley,"  also  the  very  voluminous 
index  added  to  that  volume,  and  I  cannot  find  one  word  on  "  confession," 
but  I  do  find  a  great  deal  which  shows  the  whole  system  of  Popery  to  be  a 
fraud,  an  abomination,  and  a  masterpiece  of  Satan.96 

And  lastly,  Dr.  M'Cave  quotes  "Voltaire  as  an  advocate  of  the  Roman 
system  of  confession.     He  thus  introduces  him  : — 

"  It  is  for  all  who  are  so  eloquent  in  their  description  of  the  abuses  of  this  practice 
(confession)  to  show  that  hitherto  the  world  has  been  peopled  by  dupes,  and  to  demons- 
trate satisfactorily  that  the  law  of  confession  is  not  a  Divine  law,  but  merely  a  human 
invention,  the  rise  and  spread  of  which  may  be  traced  in  the  chronicles  of  the  past,  as 
well  as  reconciled  with  the  ordinary  principles  which  govern  human  conduct.  Till  then 
I  urge  with  Voltaire,  '  Confession  is  an  excellent  thing,  it  is  a  curb  to  the  greater 
crimes ; '  till  then  I  echo  with  Voltaire,  that  '  there  is  no  more  Aviso  institution  than 
that  of  Confession  • '  till  then  I  fully  agree  with  Voltaire,  that  '  the  enemies  of  the 
Roman  Church  who  have  risen  up  against  an  institution  so  salutary  (as  that  of  Confes- 
sion) have  taken  from  men  the  best  bridle  that  could  be  put  upon  then-  crimes.'  It  is 
useless  to  kick  against  the  goad,  it  is  mere  profanity,  it  is  stupid  blasphemy  to  attempt 
to  wrestle  with  the  Almighty,  for  there  is  no  counsel,  no  prudence,  no  strength  against 
the  Lord." 

I  have  twice  written  to  Dr.  M'Cave  for  the  reference  to  Voltaire's  works, 
where  the  above  passages  are  to  be  found,  but  without  any  result.  My 
edition  of  Voltaire's  works  is  in  forty-nine  volumes,  8vo.  Paris,  1785.  A 
precise  reference  is  needed,  one  would  think.  I  have,  however,  consulted 
his  "  Dictionaire  Philosophique,"  under  the  title,  "  Confession,"  and  at  the 
beginning  I  find  this  statement  : — 

"  This  ceremony  may  possibly  be  very  salutary ;  it  may  also  be  very  dangerous  ;  such 
is  the  fate  of  all  human  institutions."—"  The  good  that  confession  has  effected  is  that 
it  has  in  some  instances  obtained  restitution  in  some  petty  thefts.  The  evil  in  having, 
in  times  of  trouble,  forced  penitents  to  be  sanguinary  and  rebellious  for  conscience  sake. 
M.  Lenet,  the  State  confessor,  reports  in  his  memoirs  that  the  only  means  he  could  use 
in  Burgundy  in  order  to  excite  the  people  in  favour  of  the  Prince  of  Condc,  was  to  let 
loose  the  priests  in  their  confessionals.    It  was,  so  to  speak,  like  so  many  mad  dogs  who 
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could  break  the  rage  of  civil  war  in  the  seeresy  of  the  confessional." — "This  salutary 
remedy  always  found  an  outlet  in  poison.  The  assassins  of  the  Sforzes,  of  the  Medicis, 
the  Princes  of  Orange,  the  Kings  of  France,  prepared  themselves  for  murder  through 
the  sacrament  of  confession.  Louis  XI.  and  La  Brinvilliers,  immediately  after  they  had 
committed  a  great  crime,  confessed,  and  they  confessed  often,  just  as  gluttons  would  tako 
medicine  to  give  them  an  appetite." — "  There  is  a  fact  that  deserves  to  he  noted.  The 
Court  of  Rome,  which  will  not  allow  a  confessor  to  reveal  a  conspiracy  threatening  the 
life  of  a  Sovereign,  eompels  him  to  denounce  to  the  inquisition  the  priests  who  were 
accused  by  female  penitents  of  seduction  or  of  outrage.  Paid  IV.,  Pius  IV.,  Clement 
VIII. ,  Gregory  XV.,  commanded  such  revelations.  The  sacrament  thus  became  a  snare 
and  a  sacrilege :  but  worse  still,  four  Popes,  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  enforced  the 
revelation  of  a  sin  of  impurity,  yet  forbid  the  revelation  of  a  sin  of  parricide.  This 
absurd  and  horrid  contradiction  is  an  unhappy  consequence  of  the  continual  antagonism 
which  has  prevailed  for  so  many  centuries  between  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  law.  The 
citizen  is  on  a  thousand  occasions  hemmed  in  between  offence  of  sacrilege  and  the  crime 
of  high  treason,  and  the  rule  of  right  and  wrong  has  been  turned  into  a  chaos  from 
which,  as  yet,  it  has  not  been  freed."97 

Such  is  the  testimony  of  Voltaire  ;  but  I  no  where  find  him  approving  of 
the  system,  and  it  will  be  admitted  that  Dr.  M'Cave  has  gained  little  by  his 
appeal  to  the  pages  of  that  author. 

I  have  now  completed  the  task  I  had  set  myself.  I  have  passed  in 
review  and  critically  examined  every  text  from  Scripture,  and  every  quota- 
tion from  patristic  writings  advanced  by  Dr.  M'Cave  in  support  of  the 
Popish  teaching  on  compulsory  sacramental  confession  to  a  priest.  In  not 
one  single  instance  has  he  adduced  an  authority  to  sanction  such  teaching. 
It  is  a  lamentable  exhibition  to  see  a  man  prostituting  his  intellects  and 
racking  his  ingenuity,  to  distort  and  pervert  facts,  which  become  patent  to 
all  who  will  give  the  slightest  trouble  to  examine  into  them.  Dr.  M'Cave 
belongs  to  a  dogmatic  Church.  Had  he  been  content  to  rest  his  case  on  the 
dogmatic  dictum  or  requirement  of  that  Church,  and  insist  on  the  acceptance 
of  a  doctrine  because  his  Church  requires  us  to  do  so,  he  would  have  been 
at  least  consistent ;  but  when  he  parades  before  us,  with  an  affectation  of 
learning  that  he  does  not  possess,  a  succession  of  Christian  writers  and 
honoured  names,  among  whom  have  been  those  famous  as  martyrs  for  the 
cause  of  Christ,  and  deliberately,  and,  it  would  appear  wilfully,  distorts  not 
only  their  clear  intention,  but  their  very  words,  then  indeed  it  is  time  to 
raise  the  voice  of  warning  and  solemn  protest,  and  unmask  the  imposition 
that  is  sought  to  be  foisted  upon  us  under  the  garb  and  external  preteni 
erudition  and  religion.  It  becomes  now,  therefore,  an  imperative  duty  on 
Dr.  M'Cave  to  give  some  public  explanation  of  his  conduct,  and  vindicate,  if 
he  can,  lii.s  character  from  the  serious  charges  deliberately  and  emphatically 
laid  at  his  door.  If  Dr.  M'Cave  pretends  to  speak  from  a  personal  exami- 
nation of  the  authorities  he  proposes  to  cite,  and  pretends  to  assert  that 
these  authorities  prove  the  truth  and  integrity  of  the  Romish  figment  of 
penance,  and  confession,  and  absolution,  then  I  accuse  Dr.  M'Cave  of  a 
deliberate  perversion  of  facts.  There  is  no  use  in  niincing  terms.  If  he,  on 
the  other  hand,  now  admits  that  he  spoke  only  from  hearsay,  and  quoted 

id-hand,  then  he  should  have  said  bo  plainly,  and  not   have  appeared 
before  lis  und<  ith  an  affectation  of  Learning  he  does  not 

ss.     The  Lnevi  ilt  of  Buch  an  exhibition  is  that  he  now  finds 

himself  denuded  of  his  feathe 

moveat  oornicula  risum 
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With  respect  to  the  doctrine  and  teaching  of  the  Roman  Church  on 
"  Confession,"  I  have  shown  it  to  be  part  of  and  inseparable  from  their  so- 
called  Sacrament  of  Penance.  I  have  exposed  the  delusive  hope  held 
out  to  the  sinner  of  obtaining  pardon  of  sin,  and  mercy,  through  a  human 
tribunal,  by  the  instrumentality  of  man  setting  himself  up  as  God,  arrogating 
the  exclusive  office  of  the  Divine  "  Judge  of  the  quick  and  the  dead  ;"  anti- 
cipating His  judgments  by  declaring  that  while  God  forgives  only  the  truly 
contrite  without  confession  to  and  absolution  of  the  priest,  the  Church  accepts 
whom  God  rejects.  The  sinner  may  come  to  the  tribunal  of  man  with  his 
elements  of  repentance  imperfect,  and  get  his  absolution,  provided  he  make 
to  him  a  full  confession  ;  yes,  even  though  that  man  be  himself  a  reprobate, 
a  murderer  or  adulterer,  if  only  he  accepts  the  confession  and  gives  the 
absolution  in  earnest,  with  a  right  intention,  and  not  in  joke.  Of  this  state 
the  penitent  must  himself  be  the  judge,  as  he  is  directed  to  seek  a  confessor 
who  will  not  absolve  him  in  a  joke !  So  that  practically  and  in  fact  the 
penitent  leaves  the  "holy  tribunal"  in  an  unhappy  state  of  uncertainty 
whether  the  priest  was  serious  or  in  joke ;  whether  he  had  the  right  intention 
or  not  to  absolve  !  But,  nevertheless,  he  is  bound  to  believe  that  the  priest 
is  not  only  an  angel  but  a  God,  because  he  is  told  that  the  priest  holds  the 
power  and  exercises  the  authority  of  God  in  forgiving  sins,  and  that  this 
process  is  absolutely  necessary  to  salvation  ! 

We  are  reminded  that  in  the  Anglican  Church  Confession  is  commended, 
but  I  ask,  have  the  adopted  forms,  or  alleged  commendation,  any  similarity 
whatever  with  the  Romish  practice  of  secret  compulsory  confession  to  a 
celibate  priest  1  This  gross  perversion  has  been  so  often  exposed  and  refuted 
that  I  need  only  conclude  by  echoing  the  words  of  Bishop  Usher : — 

"  Be  it  known  to  our  adversaries  of  Eome  that  the  thing  we  reject  is  that  new  pick- 
lock of  confession  obtruded  on  men's  consciences  as  a  matter  necessary  to  salvation  by 
the  canons  of  the  conventicle  of  Trent." 

And  if  the  priest  thrusts  himself  between  our  consciences  and  our  God,  let 
us  follow  the  example,  and  give  the  reply  of  the  Spartan  youth  of  old, 
who,  when  desired  by  a  priest  of  the  Mysteries  of  Ceres  to  confess  to  him, 
asked  :  " Is  it  to  God  or  to  thee  that  I  should  speak  V*  "  It  is  to  God." — 
"  Then  stand  asi^,  O  man  !  " 


IsTOTBS. 


(1.)  I  have  been  professionally  engaged  for  the  last  thirty  years  in  prosecuting  dealers 
in  licentious  publications,  and  I  assert  that  there  is  nothing  I  ha-v  e  met  with  in  these 
publications,  any  thing  approaching  the  gross  sensualities  discussed  in  the  pages  of  these 
priestly  hand-books.  In  France  they  were  publicly  burnt  by  (what  we  would  call)  the 
"common  hangman."  To  a  simple  and  confiding  Romanist,  the  puzzle  must  be  great  to 
account  for  such  works  being  written  expressly  by  and  for  saintly  and  celibate  priests. 

(2.)  "  Circa  peccata  conjugum  respectu  ad  debitum  maritale,  ordinarie  loquendo  con- 
fessariusnon  tenetur,  nee  decet  interrogare  nisi  uxores,  etc." — Liguori  "  Moral.  Theolog." 
Tom.  ix.,  p.  37.     Mechlin,  1845. 

(3.)  See  Tom.  ix.  p.  37.  n.!916'to  933  Liguori  "  Moral.  Theolog.,"  Edit.  Mechlin,  1845. 
(4.)  "  Idem  dicitur  de  parocho,   qui  in    eandem  miseriam  pluries  lapsus  fuerit   in 
excipiendis   confessionibus."      p.    194.  Tom.   iii.    Lib.   4.   Liguori,  "Moral.  Theolog." 
Mechlin,  1845. 

(5.)  "  Cujus  vel  solum  nomen  hominum  mentes  inficft." — Tom.  vi.  p.  402.  n.  900,  cap 
ii.  de  usu  matrim.  Lib.  vi.  Edit.  Mechlin,  1845. 
(6.)  Ibid,  Tom  ix.,  p,  3  and  p.  37. 

(7.)  "  Ob  aliquam  circa  negligentiam,  oh,  quot  confes6arii  et  suas  et  pcenitentium  ani- 
mas  perdiderunt !"  Lig.  Moral.  Thol.  Tom.  ix.  p.  145.  n.  193,  cap.  x.  edit.  Mechlin,  1845. 
"  Et  quidem,  oh  quot  sacerdotes,  qui  antea  erant  innocentes ;  ob  similes  adluesiones  quae 
spiritu  cceperunt,  Deum  simul  et  spiritum  perdiderunt."  Ibid.  104,  n.  119,  cap.  viii  Conf. 
(8.)  "The  Catechism  of  Christian  Doctrine."  Dolman,  London,  1853,  p.  146. 
(9.)  "  Si  quis  dixerit,  sacramenta  novae  legis  non  fuisse  omnia  a  Jesu  Christo,  Domino 
nostro,  instituta  ;  aut  esse  plura  vel  pauciora  quam  septem,  videlicet,  Baptismum,  Con- 
firmationem,  Eucharistiam,Pcenitentiam,  Extremam  Unctionem,  Ordinem  et  Matrimonium; 
aut  etiam  aliquod  horum  septem  non  esse  vere  et  proprie  sacramentum ;  anathema  sit.'" — 
Con.  Trid.  Sess.  vii.  Can.  i.  p.  77.     Paris  Edit.  1848. 

(10)  "  Si  quis  dixerit,  per  ipsa  nova^  Legis  sacramenta  ex  opere  operato  non  conferri 
gratiam,  sed  solam  fidem  divinaj  promissionis  ad  gratiam  consequendam  sufficere ;  ana- 
thema sit." — Ibid.  Can.  viii.  p.  78. 

(11.)  Catechism  of  the  Council  of  Trent  (so-called).  Donovan's  Translation.  Dublin  Edit., 
1829,  p.  257.  Donovan  was  a  Professor  of  Maynooth  College.  I  have  adopted  his  trans- 
lation throughout,  in  order  to  avoid  the  charge  of  mistranslation. 

(12.)  Ibid,  Donovan,  p.  260.  "  Nullum  est  enim  tarn  grave  et  nefarium  scelus  quod 
poenitentiae  sacramentum  non  quidem  semel,  sediterum  etsaipius  non  deleat." — Pars  ii.  sec. 
xxiii.  iv.  p.  275.     Edit.  Paris,  1848.     De  Pcmit  Sac. 

(13.)  Ibid.'  Donovan,  p.  261.  "Haec  adeo  propria  ejus  vis  est,  ut  peccata  deleat,  \it  sine 
pocnitentia  remissionem  peccatorum  impetrare,  aut  ne  sperare  quidem  ullo  modo  liceat." 
— Pars  ii.  sec.  xxv.  p.  276.     Idem. 

(14.)  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  sins  contemplated  to  be  remitted  by  the  tribunal 
of  penance  with  this  imperfect  repentance,  in  the  Catechism  from  which  1  ha\ 
quoting  on  the  "aggravating  circumstances  when  inn  ssary  to  be  mentioned  in  confession" 
(p.  278,  Donovan's  Translation),  we  read  :  "  Has  any  one  imbrued  his  hands  in  the  blood 
of  his  fellow  man  P  He  must  state  whether  his  victim  was  a  layman  or  an  ecclesiastic. 
Has  he  had  criminal  intercourse  with  any  one?  He  must  state  whether  the  female  was 
married  or  unmarried,  a  relative,  or  a  person  OQMeotated  to  God  by  vow.  There  are  cir- 
cumstances which  alter  the  species  of  the  sins:  the  first  is  called  simple  furnivation;  the 
second,  adultery  ;  the  third,  incest ;  and  the  fourth,  sacrilege.  Again,  theft  is  numbered 
in  the  catalogue  of  sins;  but  if  a  person  has  stolen  a  guinea,  his  sin  is  leas  grievous  than 
if  he  had  stolen  one  or  two  hundred  guineas,  or  a  considerable  sum  :  and  if  the  stolen 
money  were  sacred,  the  sin  would  be  still  aggravated.*' 

(15.)  Ibid  Donovan,  p.  262.  "Sect,  xxvi.  Bat  antem  hujtis  saeramenti  propritun,  ut 
gnraeter  materiam  at  formam,  quse  omnibus  Bacajmentia  communia  sunt,  partes,  etiam,  ul 
antea  diximus,  illas  haheat  quaa  tanquam  totam,  integramque  poenitentiam,  conatituant, 

contritionem  scilicet,  OOnleaaumem  et  >ati>faetionem."  "Sect,  x.wii.  ESodem  etiam  tnodo 
punitentia  88  hi-ee  tribus  partilms  ita  const  ituitur,  ut,  (juamvis,  quod  ad  ejus  naturam 
attinet,  contritio  et  OOnfeaaio,  <|uihus   homo   Justus    ellicitur.  satis   sit  ;    tamen,  ni.-i    tertia 

etiam  para,  id  eel  aatiafactio,  acoedat,  aliqtrid  ei  omnino  ad  perfectionem  d.sit  neoi 

—Idem.   Talis  edit    IMS.  ]-.  --'77. 

(16.)  Condi.  Trid.  Beaa.  xiv.  De  Punii.  cap.  .8,  '"Stud  aut.  in  quasi  materia  htijus 
saeramenti     ipsius     poanitentia     actus,    nempe    contritio,    confessio    et    >atisfactio.      Qni 

quatenus  in  pa*nitent<"  ;id  integritatem  Bacramenti,  ad  plenamque  <t  pertVctam  peccatorum 
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remissionem  ex  Dei  institutione  requiruntur,  hac  ratione  poenitentia?  partes  dicuntur." — 
Ibid.  p.  135. 

(17,)  See  Neander's  Church  History,  vol.  vii.,  p.  483,  London,  1852.  (Bonn's 
edition.) 

(18.)  Sec  Bellarnimc,  Disput.  Tom.  iii.,  Lib.  i.  c.  xvii.  pp.  1233,  1234.  Prag.  1721. 
Durand.  in.  4,  Distinct.  16.  qu.  1.  Lugd.  1551. 

(19.)  Dr.  Hook  in  his  Dictionary,  Article,  "  Attrition,"  adds,  "without  any  resolution 
to  sin  no  more." 

(20.)  "Contritio,  quae  primum  locum  inter  dictos  poenitentis  actus  habet,  animi  doloi 
ac  detestatio  est  de  peccato  commisso,  cum  proposito  non  peccandi  de  caetero." — Concl. 
Trid.  Sess.  xiv.  cap.  iv.  De  Contritione.  Idem.  p.  135. 

Donovan s  Translation  of  the  Catechism,  pp.  267,  279.  "Ipsa  certe  contritio  nunquam 
illi  grata  et  accepta  esse  non  potest.  Nam,  inquit  Propheta  :  Cor  contritum  et  humilia- 
tum,  Deus,  non  despicies.  Quin  etiam  statim  ut  earn  mentibus  nostris  concepimus, 
peccatorum  remissionem  nobis  a  Deo  tribui,  alio  loco  ejusdem  Propheta?  verba  ilia  de- 
clarant :  Dixi ;  Confitebor  adversum  me  injustitiam  meam  Domino,  et  tu  remisisti  impie- 
tatem  peccati  mei.  Atque  ejusrei  figuram  in  decern  leprosis  animadvertimus,  qui  a 
Salvatore  nostro  ad  sacerdotes  missi,  antequam  ad  illos  pervenirent,  a  lepra  liberati  sunt. 
Ex  quo  licet  cognoscere,  vera?  contritionis,  de  qua  supra  dictum  est,  earn  vim  esse,  ut 
illius  beneficio  omnium  delictorum  veniam  statim  a  Domino  impetremus." — Sect.  xlii. 
pars.  ii.  p.  285.     Edit.  Paris,  as  above. 

Donovan,  p.  271.  "At  quoniam  pauci  admodum  ad  hunc  gradum  pervenirent,  fiebat 
etiam  ut  a  paucissimis  hac  via  peccatorum  venia  speranda  esset.  Quare  necesse  fuit  ut 
clementissimus  Dominus  faciliori  ratione  communi  homimim  saluti  consuleret,  quod 
quidem  admirabili  concilio  effecit  cum  claves  regni  ccelestis  Ecclesia?  tradidit." — Con. 
Trid.     Pars.  ii.     De  Pcenit.,  sec.  xlvi.p.  287.     Paris,  1848. 

P.  255-6,  "Liguori  on  the  Commandments."  James  Duffy,  Dublin  and  London,  1862. 
This  is  a  very  popular  little  work.  It  can  be  bought  in  small  penny  numbers  or  in  one 
small  volume.  The  following  is  from  the  French  edition  of  Liguori's  works  : — "  L' attri- 
tion est  cette  douleur  qu'on  eprouve  d' avoir  offense  Dieu  par  un  motif  moins  parfait,  par 
exemple,  a  cause  de  la  noirceur  du  peche,  e'est-a-dire  a  cause  de  l'enfer  qu'on  amerite  et 
du  paradis  qu'on  a  perdu.  De  sorte  que  la  contrition  est  une  douleur  du  peche  a  cause  de 
l'injure  faite  a  Dieu,  et  1' attrition  est  une  douleur  de  1' offense  faite  a  Dieu  a  cause  du 
mal  qu'elle  nous  cause." — Liguori  (Euv.  Completes,  torn,  xxviii.  Paris,  1842.  Instruction 
pour  les  Cures  et  les  Missionaires,  chap.  v.  De  la  Penitence,  Sec.  2.  De  la  Contrition,  No.  xx 
p.  199. 

Liguori  thus  states  this  doctrine: — "  XXI.  Quand  on  a  la  contrition,  on  obtient 
aussitot  la  grace  avant  de  recevoir  le  sacrement  avec  1' absolution  du  confesseur,  pourvu 
que  le  penitent  ait  l'intention,  au  moins  implicitc,  de  recevoir  le  sacrement  en  se  con- 
fessant. — Concil.  Trent,  Sess.  14,  e.  iv." 

"  II  y  a  deux  sortes  de  contritions  ;  1'iinc  parfaite,  et  1' autre  imparfaite  ;  que  Ton 
appelle  attrition. — La  contrition  parfaite  est  line  douleur  d' avoir  offense  Dieu,  parce-qu'il 
est  souverainement  bon.  L'effet  de  la  contrition  parfaite  est  de  justifier  le  peche ur  par 
elle  meme  sans  l'absolution,  avec  le  desir  neanmoins  et  l-'obligation  de  le  recevoir. 
L' attrition  est  une  douleur  d' avoir  offense  Dieu,  par  la  honte  d' avoir  commis  le  peche,  ov. 
par  la  crainte  d'en  recevoir  le  chatiment.  L' attrition  par  l'absolution,  dans  la-quelle 
consiste  principalement  la  force  du  sacrement  de  penitence." —  Cat echi sine  ou  abrege  de  la 
Foi,  Dresse  par  l'ordre  de  Mgr.  de  Harley,  approuvc  par  M.  de  Beaumont,  et  par  S.  E. 
Mgr.  le  Cardinal  do  Belloy,  Archevcques  de  Paris,  pour  etre  seul  enseigne  dans  son 
Diocese.  A  Paris,  Chez  Jh.  Moronval,  Imprim.  Libr.  des  Freres  des  Ecoles  Chretiennes, 
24mo,  1828,  cap.  ix.,  "Du  Sacrement  do  Penitence,"  p.  25,  etseq. 

(21.)  uPropositio.  Contritio  perf ecta  non  requiritur  ut  homo,  in  Sacramento  pcenitentiae 
peccatorum  mortalium  remissionem  obtineat.- — Probatur,  4to,  ex  ratione  theologies!  qua- 
sic  proponitur  :  a  vero  prorsus  alienum  est  dicere,  institutione  sacramenti  poenitentia) 
vieliorem  non  esse  conditionem  Christianorum  ac  fuit  in  vet eri  lege  pro  Jucurus  :  atqui 
id  cognoscendum  est,  si  ad  obtinendam  in  sacramento  remissionem  peccatorum  necessaria 
sit  contritio  perfecta,  quippe  quod  Judau  ilia  contritione,  et  absque  ullius  externi  ritiis 
usu,  a  peccatis  mortalibus  solvebantur." — Tract  de  Sacr.  Poenitentia,  autore  Lud.  JEgid. 
Dolahogue;  Dublinii,  extvp.  N.  Coyne,  1825. 

(22.}  In  Quart.  Sent.  Dist.  17  Q.  2  art.  5,  p.  725  Salmant.  1566. 

(23.)  Melch.  Canus  de  Loc.  Theol.  Lovan.  1569.  Dist.  xii.,  de  Pcenit.  Art.  vii. 
Nob,  6,  6. 

(24.)  "  Quamvis  autem  absolutio  sacerdotis  alieni  beneficii  sit  disnensatio  ;  tamen  non 
est  solum  nudum  ministeriiun,  vel  annuntiandi  Evangelium,  yel  deckrandi  remissa  esse 
peccata ;  sed  ad  instar  actus  iudicialis,  quo  ab  ipso,  velut  a  iudice.  sententia  nronuntiatur : 
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atque  idoo  non  debet  pomitens  adeo  sibi  de  sua  ipsius  fide  blandiri,  lit,  otiamsi  nulla  illi 
adsit  eontritio,  aut  saccrdoti  animus  serio  agendi  ct  vere  absolvendi  desit,  putet  tamen  se 
propter  suam  solam  fidem,  vere  et  coram  Deo  esse  absolutum  :  nee  enim  tides  sine  pceni- 
tentia  remissionem  ullam  peccatorum  pra>staret ;  ncc  is  cssct  nisi  salutis  suae  negli- 
gentissimus,  qui  sacerdotem  joco  se  absolventem  cognosceret,  et  non  alium  serio  agentem 
sedulo  requireret." — Concil.  Trid.  sess.  xiiv.  cap.  vi.  Be  Poenitentid,  pp.  141,  142,  edit,  as 
above. 

(26.)  "I  confess  to  Almighty  God,  to  blessed  Mary,  ever  a  virgin,  to  blessed  Michael 
the  archangel,  the  blessed  John  Baptist,  to  the  holy  apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  and  to  all 
the  saints,  and  to  you  ghostly  father,  that  I  have  sinned  in  thought,  word,  and  deed, 
through  my  fault,  through  my  most  grievous  fault."  Sec  "  Catechism  of  Christian 
Doctrine,"  p.  7.  London,  Dolman,  1853.  "  Key  to  Paradise."  Dublin,  1833.  p.  53. 
(26.)  "  Catechism  of  Christian  Doctrine."  Dolman,  London,  1853,  p.  148. 
(27.)  Sect.  lxiv.  "  Sed  ad  eonfessionem  adeo  necessarium  est,  ut,  quod  antea  diximus, 
integra  et  absoluta  sit :  ut,  si  quis  dedita  opera,  alia  quidem  ex  iis,  qua""  explicari  debent, 
praetermittat,  alia  vero  tantummodo  confiteatur,  non  solum  ex  ea  confessione  is  commodum 
nullum  consequatur,  sed  etiam  novo  scelere  se  obstringat." — Donovan,  as  above,  p.  276. 
Catech.  Council  Trent. 

.  (28.)  "  Omnis  utriusque  sexus  fidelis,  postquam  ad  annos  discretions  pervenerit,  omnia 
sua  solus  peccata  confiteatur  fideliter,  saltern  semelin  anno,  proprio  sacerdoti,  et  injunc- 
tam  sibi  pocnitentiam  studeat  pro  viribus  adimplere,  suscipiens  reverenter  ad  minus  in 
pascha,  eucharistia?  sacramentum :  nisi  forte  de  consilio  proprii  sacerdotis,  ob  aliquam 
rationabilem  causam  ad  tempus  ab  ejus  perceptione  duxerit  abstinendum ;  alioquin  et 
vivens  ab  ingrcssu  ecelesiaa  arceatur,  ct  moriens  Christiana  careat  sepultura." — Pope 
Innocent  III.,  Concil.  Later.,  IV.,  Concil.  General.  Lab.  et  Coss.  Tom.  xi.,  col.  417,  et  seq. 
Paris,  1671,  sec.  21.     De  confessione  faciend a, 

(29.)  Eccl.  Hist,  cent,  xiii.  p.  2,  chap.  iii.    See  Appendix  iii.      London,  1825. 
(30.)  Sent.  Lib.  ix.,  dist.  xvii.  pp.  102,  107,  Lugd.  1618. 

(31.)  Pancirolus  de  claris  Legum  Interpretibus,  p.  137.  Hoffmani  edit.  Lips.  1721  de 
Poeniten.  Dist.  1. 

(32.)  "  Cuiautem  harum  potius  adhierendum  sit,  lectoris  judicio  reservatur.  Utraquo 
enim  fautores  habet  sapientes  et  religiosos  viros." — Dec-ret.  2  pars.  Causa  xxxiii.,  qua), 
iii.,  cap.  89,  note. 

(33.)  De  Sacr.  Pcenit,  de  Confess,  c.  ii.,  Tom.  ii.,  p.  35.     Lugd.  1614. 
(34.)  Chrysost.  Horn,  de  Poenitent.  et  Confession,  torn,  v.,  Col.  901.  edit.  Lat.  and 
Opera  torn,  xii.,  p.  289.,  edit.  Basil,  1558. 

(35.)  Id.  circa  finem  Horn.  v.  de  incomprendsib. 
Dei  Natur.  Tom.  vi.,  edit.  Grace  D.  Hen.  Savil.  p.  424,  et  Tom.  v.  p.  262,  263. 
(33.)  Id.  in  Epist.  ad  Hebr.  chap,  xii.,  Homil.  xxxi.,  Tom.  iv.,  Savil.  p.  589. 
(37.)  Id.  in  Psal.  1.,  Horn.  ii.,Tom.  i.,  Savil.  p.  708. 

(38.)  See  note,  ante  21.  The  ix.  andx.  Canons  of  the  16th  Session  of  the  Trent 
Council  are  very  clear  on  this  head  :  — "  If  any  one  shall  say,  that  the  sacramental  absolu- 
tion of  the  priest  is  not  a  judicial  act,  but  a  hare  ministry  of  pronouncing  and  declaring 
sins  to  be  remitted  unto  him  who  confesses  ;  provided  only  he  believe  himself  to  be 
absolved  or  [even  if]  the  priest  absolve  not  in  earnest  but  in  joke — let  him  be  anathe- 
ma"— "If  anyone  shall  say,  that  ■  priests  who  ctre  in  deadly  sin  have  not  the  power  of 
binding  and  loosing — let  him  he  anathema." 

(39.)  "  Quid  mihi  ergo  est  cum  hominibus,  ut  audiant  confessiones  meas,  quasi  ipsi 
sanaturi  sint  omnes  languores  nn  i  mm  genua  ad  cognoscendam  vitam  alicnam, 

desidiosum  ad corrigendam  suam.  Et  unde  seiunt,  cum  a  meipso  de  meipso  audiunt,  an 
verum  <lie;mi  r  Quandoquidem  nemo  Beit  hominnm  quid  agatur  in  homine,  nisi  Bpiritus 
hominis  qui  in  ipso  <  '.  Confess.  Lib.  x.,  c  3,  torn.  1,  p.  171.     Paris,  1679. 

(40.)  "Cum  episoopi  el  sacerdotes  tanquam  Dei  interpretes  et  internuntii  quidam  sint, 

qui  ejusnomine  divinam  legem  et  vitae  preBcepta  homines  odocent,  et  tpsius  Dei  personam  in 

erunt;  perspictftim  esl   earn  esseillorum  functionem,  qua  nulla  major  ezcogitari 

pOSSit.      Qua  re  nierito  non  solum  antfe/i,  sed  Dii  etiam,  quod  Dei  immorlaiis   vim   el  numen  apud 

tws  tenennt,  appellantur.  Quamvis  autem  omni  tempore  Bummam  dignitatem  obtinuennt, 
tamen    Nov]  Testament!  oanibus  honore  longe  antecellunt ;  poi 

enim  turn  corpus  ei  Banguinem  Domini   nostri  conficiendi  el  offerendi,  turn  p 
mittendi,  quae  illis  collata  est,  humanam  «j a<  ai  atque  intclligentiam  bui 

nedum  ei  aiiquid  pur  et  simile  in  terria  u  Trideutini.  pars 

ii.  ;  De  Ordinis    Sacrament*,  SOC.  ii.  ]>.  327}  edit.  Paris,   1H48. 

(41.)  See  note  ante,  que  etiam   sacerdotes  qui  peccato  mortali  tenen- 

tur,  per  virtu: -m  Bpiritus  Sancti,  in  orcunatione  oollatam,  tanqiiam  Christi  mini 

finietionem    remittent]  i  i  .  «-o>«. ti»    mflvo  Bentire  oui  in  mail's    eacerdotibua 
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hanc  potestatem  non  esse  contendunt." — Concil  Trid.  sess.  xiv.  caput  vi.     De  ministro 
hujus  Sacramenti  et  absolutions 

"  Si  quis  dixerit  sacerdotes  qui  in  peccato  mortali  sunt,  potestatem  ligandi  et  sol- 
vendi  non  habere — anathema  sit." — Concil  Trid.  can.  x.  sess.  xiv.  De  Pceniientia. 

(42.)  See  Donovan's  Translation.  Cat.  Concl.  Trid.  Dublin,  1829.  pp.  273,  260,  256, 
145,  146. 

(43.)  The  ancient  form  of  absolution  in  the  Church  of  Rome  was,  "Almighty  God 
have  compassion  on  thee,  and  put  away  thy  sins !  " — a  ministerial  and  not  &  judicial,  act 
of  the  priest,  "Absolutio  criminum.—  Misersetur  tui  omnipotens  Deus,  et  dimittat  tibi 
omnia  peccata  tua,"  &c. — Confitentium  Cceremonice  Antiq.    Edit.  Colon.,  ann.  1530. 

"  Plures  graves  auctores  tenent,  quod  olim  ecclesia  usa  fuerit  forma  deprecatoria 
'  absolvat  te  Deus  '  usque  ad  medium  saeculum  XIII.  et  quod  etiam  hodie  haec  sit  in  usu 
apud  Grrecos." — Lig.  Moral  Theol.  torn.  vi.  p.  283,  n.  430.     Mechlin,  1845. 

(44.)  "  Ecce  quia  per  Spiritual  Sanctum  peccata  donantur.  Homines  autem  in  remis- 
sionem  peccatorum  ministerium  suum  exhibent,  non  jus  alicujus  potestatis  exercent." 
De  Spirit  Sanct.  Lib.  iii.  c.  xviii.  Bened.  Edit.,  Paris,  1690. 

(45.)  "  Est  ergo  in  universis  servientibus  non  dominium,  sed  ministerium."  Lib.  v. 
Oper.  Paris,  1631. 

(46.)  Serm.  xcix.  de  verbis  evang.  Lucas  vii.    De  remissione   peccat.   cont.  Donat. 
Tom.  v.  p.  525.     Bened.  Edit.,  Paris,  1685. 
(47.)  In  Matt,  c,  xvi.    Tom.  vi.  Paris,  1602. 

(48.)  "  Quaeritur  2.  An  adultera  possit  negare  adulterium  viro,  intelligens,  ut  illi 
revelet  ?  Potest  sequivoce  asserere,  se  non  fregisse  matrimonium,  quod  vere  persistit. 
Et  si  adulterium  sacramentaliter  conf essa  sit,  potest  respondere  '  Innocens  sum  ab  hoc 
crimine,' quia  per  conf essionem  est  jam  ablatum.  Ita  Card.  diss.  19,  n,  54.  Qui  tamen 
hie  advertit,  quod  nequeat  id  affirmare  cum  juramento,  quia  ad  asserendum  aliquid, 
sufficit  probabilitas  facti ;  sed  ad  jurandum  requiritur  certitudo.  Sed  respondetur,  quod 
ad  jurandum  sumciat  certitudo  moralis,  ut  diximus  supra  —  cum  Salm,  Less.  Sanch.  Suar. 
Pal.  et  communi.  Quae  certitudo  moralis  remissionis  peccati  potest  quidemhaberi,  quando 
quis  bene  moraliter  dispositus  recepit  pcenitentia3  sacramentum." — Tom.  ii.  322,  Mechlin 
edit.  1845. 

(49.)  "Jaurigninon  ante  facinus   aggredi  sustinuit  quam  expiatam  noxis  animam 
•apud  dominicanum  sacerdotem  ccelesti  pane  firmaverit."     Quoted  by  Voltaire,  Phil. 
Diet.,  title  "Confession,"  p,  73,  vol.  34.     Oeuv.  Compl.     Paris,  1785. 

(50.)  "  Quid  igitur  respondere  debet  confessarius  interrogatus  super  veritate,  quam  per 
solam  confessionem  sacramentalem  norit  ?  R.  Debet  respondere,  se  nescire  earn  :  et  si 
opus  est,  idem  juramento  confirmare." — Dens'  Theolog.,  torn,  vi.,  De  Fractione  Sigilli 
Sacramentalis,  No.  160,  Dublin,  1832. 

(51.)  "  The  second  part  of  a  Development  of  the  cruel  and  dangerous  Inquisitional 
System  of  the  Court  of  Rome  in  Ireland,  and  its  particular  operations  in  the  case  of  the 
author,  the  Rev.  L.  Morissy,  Parish  Priest  of  Oning  and  Templemore,  in  the  Diocese  of 
Gssory  and  County  of  Kilkenny,  and  Roman  Catholic  Chaplain  in  his  Majesty's  prisons 
in  Dublin.  Dublin,  1822."  There  is  a  copy  of  this  book  in  each  of  the  "University 
Libraries  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  one  in  the  "Law  Institution,"  "Mendham 
Collection."  For  information  on  the  Rev.  Laurence  Morissy  and  this  book,  see  McGhee's 
"  Laws  of  the  Papacy,"  London,  Seeley  and  Co.,  1841.     p.  149,  et.  seq. 

(52.)  "Si  quis  dixerit,  totam  poenam  simul  cum  culpa  remitti  semper  a  Deo,  satis- 
f actionemque  pcenitentium  non  esse  aliam  quam  fidem,  qua  apprehendunt  Christum  pro 
eis  satisfecisse ;  anathema  sit." — Concl.  Trid.  Sess.  xiv.  can.  xii.,  de  Posnitentia. 

"  Si  quis  dixerit — Actionem  esse  quod,  virtute  clavium,  sublata  poena  aaterna, 
poena  temporalis  plerumque  exsolvenda  remaneat ;  anathema  sit." — Concl.  Trid.  Sess. 
xiv.  can.  xv. 

(53.)  Catechism,  Council  of  Trent.  Donovan  (as  above)  p.  285.  "  Est  autem  satisf  actio, 
rei  debitse  integra  solutio  :  nam  quod  satis  est,  ei  nihil,  videtur  deesse. — Quod  autem  ad 
hunc  locum  pertinet,  satisfactionis  nomen  divinarum  rerum  doctores  ad  declarandum 
cam  compensationem  usurparunt  cum  homo  pro  peccatis  commissis  Deo  aliquid  per- 
solvit."  Pars.  ii.  lxxxv.  p,  303.   Paris,  1848. 

(54.)  Donovan's  Translation  of  the  Trent  Catechism,  p.  290.  Dublin  1829. 
(55.)  Dens  Theologia,  Tom.  vi.  De  Satisfac.  Sac.  No.  176.  Dublinii  1832. 
(56.)  Tom.  iii.,  n.  532.    P.  256.    Mechlin  edit.,  1845. 

(57.)  "  Satisfacere  potest  unus  pro  alio.  In  eo  vero  summa  Dei  bonitas  et  dementia 
maximis  laudibus  et  gratiarum  actionibus  praxlicanda  est,  qui  humanse  imbecillitati  hoc 
condonavit,  ut  unus  posset  pro  altero  satisfacere  ;  quod  quidem  hujus  partis  pcenitentiaj 

maxime  proprium  est Ita  qui   divina  gratia  praediti  sunt,  alterius  nomine 

possunt quod  Deo  debeturpersolvere ;  quare  fitutquodam  pacto  (Gal.  vi.  2)  alter  alterius 
oneraportarevideatur. — Necverode  hoc  cuiquam ndelium  dubitandi  locus  relictus  esV'&c. 
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— Catech.  Concil    Trid.,  pars,  ii.  De  Pcenitentia  Sacramento,  No.  cix.et  ex.    p.   312.    Edit. 
Paris,  1848.  And  Donovan,  p.  292. 

(58.)  Tom.  vi,  p.  242.    Dublin,  1832. 

(59.)  Eccl.  Hist.     Tom.  12,  ii.,  p.  413.  Edit.  Paris  1769,  1774,  and  p.  425,  Edit.  1722. 

(60.)  Indulgences  granted  by  Sovereign  Pontiff  to  the  Faithful,  collected  by  a  Member  of  the 
Sacred  Congregation  of  Indulgences  at  Rome.  Translated  into  English  with  the  permission  of 
Superiors.    R.  Grace  and  Co.,  45,  Capel  Street,  Dublin,  p,  5. 

(61.)  Dens  Theologia,  Tom.  viii.  Tract  de  Indulg.,  No.  30.  De  Indulgentia  natura. 
Dublin,  1832. 

(62.)  Pope  Boniface  granted  an  Indulgence  of  32,755  years  for  saying  before  a 
particular  Image  five  Pater  Nosters,  five  Aves  and  a  Credo ;  and  Sixtus  V.  doubled  the 
gift,  i.e.,  granted  65,510  years  of  pardon  for  reciting  the  same  prayers.  John  XXII. 
granted  90,000  years'  pardon  for  deadly  sins  for  reciting  these  prayers.  See  Tylers' 
"  Primitive   Christian  Worship."     London,    1847,  p.  199. 

(63.)  Monumentorum  ad  Hist.  Cone.  Trid.  Tom.  ii.,  pp.  21-25.     Lov.  1781. 

(64.)  See  the  Laity's  Directory  for  1825.     Keating  and  Brown,  London. 

(65.)  I  take  this  passage  from  a  little  popular  work  sold  at  the  present  day  in 
penny  numbers,  entitled  "Instructions  on  the  Commandments,"  by  Liguori.  James 
Duffy,  London  and  Dublin,  1862,  pp.  292,293.  It  has  gone  through  numerous  editions. 
I  have  many  myself,  and  all  have  the  direct  sanction  and  imprimatur  of  Dr.  Murray, 
Romish  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  given  in  1850. 

(66.)  Mosheims  Eccl.  History,  cent,  xii,  cap.  iii.  sect.  3.  London,  1825.  And  see 
Neanders  Church  History,  vol.  vii.  p.  485.     London,  1852. 

(67.)  Cat.  Concl.  Trid.  Donovan,  p.  270.     Dublin,  1829. 

(68.)  Fleury  Eccl.  Hist.  Liv.  xlii.,  Tomix.,pp.  425,  426.     Paris,  1703.     Ibid,  pp.  359. 

(69.)  Psalm  xxii.  5;  Prov.  xxviii.  13;  Jud.  x.  10,-15;  Ezra  x.  11;  Neh.  i.  0; 
Psalm  xxxviii.  18 ;   1  John  i.  8,  9  ;  Dan.  ix.  5-20,  &c. 

(70.)  Donovan,  Dublin,  1829,  p.  375. 

(71.)  In  the  10th  chapter  of  the  3rd  Book,  "De  cultu  Sanct."  edit.  Ingols.   1590. 

(72.)  Catharinus  in  Cajet.,  p.  444,  Lugd.  1542. 

(73.)  Oper.  Tom.  v.,  Lib.  iv.,  Sent.  Dist.  xvii.  Art.  I.,  Qwest,  iii.,  p.  223-4,  Lugd.  1668. 

(74.)  Alex,  de  Ales.  Summse  Theol.  pars  4,  Q.  18,  n.  3,  art.  2,  p.  567,  Col.  Agrip.  1622. 

75.)  Lib.  v.  c,  19,  London,  1709. 
76.)  Lib.  vii..  c.  16.     London,  1709. 
77.)  Tertull.  de  Pcenit.  sect,  ix.,  p.  127.     Paris,  1675. 
78.)  Clem.  Alex.  Lib.  1.  Strom,  p.  318.     Oxon,  1715. 

79.)  See  reprint,  London,  1820,  p.  125.  The  genuineness  of  this  Epistle  is  doubted 
by'  Dupin,  "  Biblioth,"  Vol.  i.,  p.  30,  Paris,  1693;  and  by  Mosheim  "  Eccl.  Hist.," 
cent,  i,  p.  ii.,  c.  ii.,  §  xix.,  pp.  110-111.     Ed.  1896. 

(80.)  P.  60,  Oxon,  1702. 

(81.)  P.  206,  Oxon.  1702. 

(82.)  "  Nihil  ilium  de  clancularia  ilia  poenitentia  loqui,  qua3  id  temporis,  penitus 
ignorabatur."     Beatus  Rhenanus  in  Prcef.  ad  Tertull.  de  poenitentia. 

(83.^)  See  the  passages  given  in  the  "  Faith  of  Catholics,"  3rd  edit.,  London,  1846. 
Vol.  hi.,  pp.  51-53. 

(84.)  Cited  by  Voltaire,  in  his  Philosophical  Dictionary  Title,  "  Confession."  Paris 
1785.     Tom.  xxxiv. 

(85.)  Faith  of  Catholics,  vol.  iii.,  p.  55.     London,  1846. 

(86.)  Eccl.  Hist.  Lib.  v.,  Cap.  28.  Ruffini's  Translation.  Basil,  1539,  p.  126,  and  see 
Bullinger's  Decades,  iv.  Decade,  Serm.  ii. 

(87.)  Page  662.     Edit,  Paris,  1647. 

(88.)  Bee  Muratori's  "  Liturgia  Romana  Vctus."  Edit.  V»wt.  1718. 

(89.)  B.  Anselmi  Arch,  in  Evattg.  Enarrationo*.  p.  148.      Colonia*  Agrippkuc.  1560. 

(90.)  Donovan's  Translation,  p.  270.     Dublin,  1829. 

(91.)  Oper.  Lut.  ed.  Jena.  L561.     Tom.  i.  prope  imt.  "  Mart.  Lutherua  pio  Lectori." 

(92.)  Colloquia  Mcusalia.     BeH's  2nd  edit.     London,  L 791,  p.  2; 

(93.)  "  Questions  and  Answers  on  the  Sacraments."    Cranmer's  Remains,  by  Jenkins. 
Vol.  iii.,  pp.  100  and  101.     Oxford,  1833;  and  Miscel.  Writings,   Parker  Society,  I 
bridge,  1846.  p.  118. 

(94.)  Sermons  and Kfinains  of  Hugh  Latimer.  Parker,  4th  edition.   Cambri 
vol.  ii.,  pp.  12  and  13. 

particular]  as  Lamentation  of  the  Miserable  Estate  of  th«>  Church," 

(96.)  Vol.  xxxiv.,  p.  59,  et  seq.     Parin,  17*> 


